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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN  THE  VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNI. 

Hast  thou  a charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course?  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O sovereign  Blanc  ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ; but  thou,  most  awful  Form, 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 

How  silently  ! Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, — 
An  ebon  mass.  Methinks  thou  piercest  it, 

As  with  a wedge  ! But  when  I look  again, 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0 dread  and  silent  Mount ! I gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought.  Entranced  in 

prayer 

1 worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
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Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my 
thought — 

Yea,  with  my  life  and  life’s  own  secret  joy — 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven  ! 
Awake,  my  soul ! not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest ! not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy ! Awake  ! 

Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs  all  join  thy  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale  ! 
Oh,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink — 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 

Thyself  earth’s  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn, 

Go — herald — wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 

Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 
And  you,  ye  fine  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  1 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered  and  the  same  forever? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
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Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your 
joy, 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  ice-falls  ! ye  that  from  the  mountain’s  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents  ! silent  cataracts  ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen,  full  moon?  Who  bade  the 
sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows?  Who,  with  living 
flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God  ! — let  the  torrents,  like  a shout  of  nations, 
Answer  ! and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God ! sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome 
voices ! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like 
sounds ! 

And  they  too  have  a voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 

! Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle’s  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
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Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount ! with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks, 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure 
serene, 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  ! thou 
That  as  I raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a vapory  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me — Rise,  oh  ever  rise  ! 

Rise  like  a cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch  ! tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death. 
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Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care  ! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly — 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements, 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing ! 

Touch  her  not  scornfully  ! 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly — 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her ; 

All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny, 

Rash  and  undutiful ; 

Past  all  dishonor, 

Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still  for  all  slips  of  hers — 
One  of  Eve’s  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 
Oozing  so  clammily. 
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Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  the  comb — 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses — 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father? 

Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a sister? 

Had  she  a brother? 

Or  was  there  a dearer  one 
Still,  and  a nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 

Alas  ! for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  Charity 
Under  the  sun ! 

Oh  ! it  was  pitiful ! 

Near  a whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 

Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed ; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  eminence  ; 
Even  God’s  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 
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Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood,  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 

Or  the  black  flowing  river ; 
Mad  from  life’s  history, 

Glad  to  death’s  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly — 

No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran — 

Over  the  brink  of  it ! 

Picture  it,  think  of  it ! 

Dissolute  man ! 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 

Then,  if  you  can  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care  ! 
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Fashioned  so  slenderly — 

Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly, 

Stiffen  too  rigidly, 

Decently,  kindly, 

Smooth  and  compose  them ; 

And  her  eyes,  close  them, 

Staring  so  blindly ! 

Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity, 

As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurred  by  contumely, 

Cold  inhumanity, 

Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest ! 

Cross  her  hands  humbly, 

As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 

Thomas  Hood. 


SUMMER. 
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SUMMER. 

Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 
The  purple  hills  of  Paradise. 

O,  softly  on  yon  hanks  of  haze 
Her  rosy  face  the  summer  lays  ! 

Becalmed  along  the  azure  sky 
The  argosies  of  cloudland  lie. 

Whose  shores,  with  many  a shining  rift, 
Far-off  their  pearl-white  peaks  uplift. 

Through  all  the  long  midsummer  day 
The  meadow  sides  are  sweet  with  hay. 

I seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat, 

Just  where  the  field  and  forest  meet — 

Where  grow  the  pine  trees  tall  and  bland, 
The  ancient  oaks  austere  and  grand, 

And  fringy  roots  and  pebbles  fret 
The  ripples  of  the  rivulet. 

I watch  the  mowers  as  they  go 
Through  the  tall  grass,  a white-sleeved 
row. 

With  even  stroke  their  scythes  they  swing, 
In  tune  their  merry  whetstones  ring. 
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Behind,  the  nimble  youngsters  run, 

And  toss  the  thick  swaths  in  the  sun. 

The  cattle  graze ; while  warm  and  still 
Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  basks  the  hill, 

And  bright,  where  summer  breezes  break, 
The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a lake. 

The  butterfly  and  humble-bee 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me ; 

Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail, 

Her  chickens  skulk  behind  the  rail ; 

High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  sits, 

And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 

Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells, 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells, 

The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hum, 

The  partridge  beats  his  throbbing  drum, 

The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs, 

And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house, 

The  oriole  flashes  by ; and,  look ! 

Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook, 

Where  the  vain  bluebird  trims  his  coat, 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float. 
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As  silently,  as  tenderly, 

The  down  of  peace  descends  on  me, 

O,  this  is  peace  ! I have  no  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  of  books  to  read ; 

A dear  Companion  here  abides, 

Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  he  hides ; 

The  holy  silence  is  the  voice ; 

I lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 

John  Townsend  Trowbridge. 


HE  WHO  DIED  AT  AZAN. 

He  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends ; 

Faithful  friends  ! It  lies,  I know, 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow ; 
And  ye  say,  “ Abdullah’s  dead  ! ” 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head, 

I can  see  your  falling  tears, 

I can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers ; 
Yet  I smile  and  whisper  this  : 

I am  not  the  thing  you  kiss, 

Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie  ; 

It  was  mine — it  is  not  I. 
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Sweet  friends  ! what  the  women  lave 
For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave 
Is  a hut  which  I am  quitting, 

Is  a garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a cage  from  which,  at  last, 

Like  a hawk  my  soul  hath  passed ; 
Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room, 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb ; the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

That  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars 

Loving  friends  ! be  wise  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye. 

What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a wistful  tear. 

’Tis  an  empty  sea-shell,  one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone. 

The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there  ; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul  is  here. 

’Tis  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  the  treasury, 

A mind  that  loved  him ; let  it  lie  ! 

Let  the  shard  be  earth’s  once  more, 
Since  the  gold  shines  in  his  store  ! 

Allah  glorious  ! Allah  good  ! 

Now  Thy  world  is  understood ; 

Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends  ! 

Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends, 
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While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead, 

In  unspoken  bliss  instead, 

Lives  and  loves  you ; lost,  ’tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you ; 

But,  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see, 

Of  unfulfilled  felicity, 

In  enlarging  paradise 
Lives  a life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends  ! yet  not  farewell — 
Where  I am  ye  too  shall  dwell. 

I am  gone  before  your  face, 

A moment’s  time,  a little  space, 
When  ye  come  where  I have  stept, 

Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept ; 

Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught, 
That  here  is  all  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain, 

Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain, 

Only  not  at  death ; for  death, 

Now  I know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 

Be  ye  certain,  all  seems  love, 

Viewed  from  Allah’s  throne  above  ! 
Be  ye  stout  of  heart  and  come 
Bravely  onward  to  your  home  ! 

La  Allah  ilia  Allah ! Yea ! 

Thou  love  divine  ! Thou  love  alway ! 
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He  that  died  at  Azan  gave 
This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 

Edwin  Arnold. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  BORES. 

A scholar  sought  his  teacher, — “What  shall  I 
do  V ” said  he, 

“ With  these  unasked-for  visitors,  who  steal  my 
time  from  me  f ” 

The  learned  master  answered ; “ Lend  money  to 
the  poor, 

And  borrow  money  of  the  rich, — they’ll  trouble 
you  no  more.” 

When  Islam’s  army  marches,  send  a beggar  in 
the  van, 

And  the  frightened  hosts  of  Infidels  will  run  to 
Hindostan. 

Saadi. 

From  the  “Gulistan.” 


HOHENLINDEN. 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low, 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
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But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 

When  the  drum  "beat,  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden’s  hills  of  stained  snow, 

And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

’Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulph’rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.  On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 

Wave,  Munich  ! all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 
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Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 

The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a soldier’s  sepnlchre. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

THE  OLD  MAN’S  COMFORTS,  AND  HOW 
HE  GAINED  THEM. 

“ You  are  old,  Father  William,”  the  young  man 
cried ; 

“ The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray ; 
You  are  hale,  Father  William, — a hearty  old  man ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I pray.” 

“In  the  days  of  my  youth,”  Father  William  re- 
plied, 

“ I remembered  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 
That  I never  might  need  them  at  last.” 

“You  are  old,  Father  William,”  the  young  man 
cried, 

“And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone  : 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I pray.” 

“ In  the  days  of  my  youth,”  Father  William  re- 
plied, 

“ I remembered  that  youth  could  not  last ; 
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I thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I did, 

That  I never  might  grieve  for  the  past.” 

“You  are  old,  Father  William,”  the  young  man 
cried, 

“ And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 

You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon 
death ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I pray.” 

“I  am  cheerful,  young  man,”  Father  William  re- 
plied ; 

“Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage ; 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I remembered  my  God, 

And  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age.” 

Southey. 


THE  ERL  KING. 

Who  rides  so  late  through  the  night  so  wild? 

A father  it  is  with  his  little  child ; 

He  has  the  boy  well  in  his  clasping  arm, 

He  folds  him  to  him,  he  holds  him  warm. 

“My  son,  why  hid’st  thou  thy  face  in  fear?” 
“See’st  thou  not,  father,  the  Erl  King  near, 
The  Erl  King  sweeping  with  crown  and  train?  ” 
“My  son,  7tis  a streak  of  the  misty  rain.” 

“ Thou  darling  child,  come  go  with  me  ! 

Right  beautiful  plays  will  I play  with  thee  ; 
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Rich  flowers  in  numbers  are  on  the  strand, 
And  my  mother  has  golden  dresses  grand.” 

“ My  father,  my  father,  dost  thou  not  hear 
The  Erl  King’s  promises  whispered  near?” 

“ Be  quiet,  rest  thee  in  quiet,  my  child ; 

In  dry  leaves  is  rustling  the  whirlwind  wild.” 

“ Thou  delicate  boy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

My  daughters  shall  daintily  tend  on  thee  ; 

My  daughters  in  measures  shall  nightly  sweep, 
And  rock  thee  and  dance  thee  and  sing  thee 
to  sleep.” 

“My  father,  my  father,  oh  ! seest  thou  not 
The  Elf  King’s  daughters  in  yon  dark  spot?” 

“ My  son,  my  son,  I can  see  them  plain : 

The  old  gray  willows  in  driving  rain.” 

“ I love  thee,  thy  pretty  form  charms  me  so 
That  force  I must  use  if  thou  wilt  not  go.” 
“My  father,  my  father,  I feel  his  clutch, 

The  Erl  King  has  hurt  me  so  much,  so  much  ! ” 

The  father  shudders,  he  rides  like  wild, 

He  clasps  in  his  arms  the  moaning  child, 

He  reaches  the  castle  with  grief  and  dread, 
And  in  his  arms  the  child  was  dead. 

Goethe. 
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THE  PARADOX  OF  TIME. 

(A  Variation  on  Ronsard.) 

“ Le  temps  s’en  va,  le  temps  s’en  va,  ma  dame ! 
Las ! le  temps  non ; mais  nous  nous  en  allons ! ” 

Time  goes  you  say?  All  no  ! 

Alas  Time  stays,  ive  go ; 

Or  else,  were  this  not  so, 

What  need  to  chain  the  hours, 

For  Youth  were  always  ours? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no  ! 

Ours  is  the  eyes’  deceit 
Of  men  whose  flying  feet 

Lead  through  some  landscape  low ; 
We  pass,  and  think  we  see 
The  earth’s  fixed  surface  flee  : — 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go  ! 

Once  in  the  days  of  old, 

Your  locks  were  curling  gold, 

And  mine  had  shamed  the  crow. 
Now,  in  the  self-same  stage, 

We’ve  reached  the  silver  age ; 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no  ! 

Once,  when  my  voice  was  strong, 

1 filled  the  woods  with  song 

To  praise  your  “rose”  and  “snow.” 
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My  bird  that  sang  is  dead ; 

Where  are  your  roses  fled? 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go  ! 

See,  in  what  traversed  ways, 

What  backward  Fate  delays 
The  hopes  we  used  to  know ; 
Where  are  our  old  desires? — 

Ah,  where  those  vanished  fires? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no  ! 

How  far,  how  far,  O Sweet, 

The  past  behind  our  feet 
Lies  in  the  even  glow  ! 

Now,  on  the  forward  way, 

Let  us  fold  our  hands  and  pray ; 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go  ! 

Austin  Dobson 


THE  LOST  HEIR. 

One  day,  as  I was  going  by 
That  part  of  Holborn  christened  High, 
I heard  a loud  and  sudden  cry 
That  chilled  my  very  blood ; 

And  lo  ! from  out  a dirty  alley, 

Where  pigs  and  Irish  wont  to  rally, 

I saw  a crazy  woman  sally, 

Bedaubed  with  grease  and  mud. 
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She  turned  her  East,  she  turned  her  West, 
Staring  like  Pythoness  possest, 

With  streaming  hair  and  heaving  breast 
As  one  stark  mad  with  grief. 

This  w^ay  and  that  she  wildly  ran, 

Jostling  with  woman  and  with  man — 

Her  right  hand  held  a frying  pan, 

The  left  a lump  of  beef. 

At  last  her  frenzy  seemed  to  reach 
A point  just  capable  of  speech, 

And  wTith  a tone  almost  a screech, 

As  wrild  as  ocean  birds, 

Or  female  Ranter  moved  to  preach, 

She  gave  her  “sorrow  words.” 

“ O Lord  ! O dear,  my  heart  will  break,  I shall  go 
stick  stark  staring  wild  ! 

Has  ever  a one  seen  anything  about  the  streets 
like  a crying  lost  looking  child? 

LawTk  help  me,  I don’t  know  where  to  look  or  to 
run,  if  I only  knew  which  way — 

A Child  as  is  lost  about  London  streets,  and  es- 
pecially Seven  Dials,  is  a needle  in  a bottle 
of  hay. 

I am  all  in  a quiver — get  out  of  my  sight,  do,  you 
wretch,  you  little  Kitty  M’Nab, 

You  promised  ty  have  half  an  eye  on  him,  you 
know  you  did,  you  dirty  deceitful  young 
drab. 
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The  last  time  as  ever  I see  him,  poor  thing,  was 
with  my  own  blessed  motherly  eyes, 

Sitting  as  good  as  gold  in  the  gutter,  a playing 
at  making  little  dirt  pies. 

I wonder  he  left  the  court  where  he  was  better 
off  than  all  the  other  young  boys, 

With  two  bricks,  an  old  shoe,  nine  oyster-shells, 
and  a dead  kitten  by  way  of  toys. 

When  his  Father  comes  home,  and  he  always 
comes  home  as  sure  as  ever  the  clock  strikes 
one, 

He’ll  be  rampant,  he  will,  at  his  child  being  lost ; 
and  the  beef  and  the  injuns  not  done  ! 

La  bless  you,  good  folks,  mind  your  own  con- 
sarns,  and  don’t  be  making  a mob  in  the 
street ; 

O Serjeant  M’Farlane  ! you  have  not  come  across 
my  poor  little  boy,  have  you,  in  your  beat? 

Do,  good  people,  move  on ! don’t  stand  staring 
at  me  like  a parcel  of  stupid  stuck  pigs ; 

Saints  forbid ! but  he’s  p’r’aps  been  inviggled 
away  up  a court  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes 
by  the  prigs ; 

He’d  a very  good  jacket,  for  certain,  for  I bought 
it  myself  for  a shilling  one  day  in  Rag 
Fair ; 

And  his  trowsers  considering  not  very  much 
patched,  and  red  plush,  they  was  once  his 
Father’s  best  pair. 
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His  shirt,  it’s  very  lucky  I’d  got  washing  in  the 
tub,  or  that  might  have  gone  with  the  rest ! 

But  he’d  got  on  a very  good  pinafore  with  only 
two  slits  and  a burn  on  the  breast. 

He’d  a goodish  sort  of  hat,  if  the  crown  was 
sewed  in,  and  not  quite  so  much  jagg’d  at 
the  brim. 

With  one  shoe  on,  and  the  other  shoe  is  a boot, 
and  not  a fit,  and  you’ll  know  by  that  if  it’s 
him. 

Except  being  so  well  dressed,  my  mind  would 
misgive,  some  old  beggar  woman  in  want  of 
an  orphan, 

Had  borrowed  the  child  to  go  a begging  with, 
but  I’d  rather  see  him  laid  out  in  his  coffin  ! 

Do,  good  people,  move  on,  such  a rabble  of  boys  ! 
I’ll  break  every  bone  of  ’em  I come  near, 

Go  home — you’re  spilling  the  porter — go  home 
— Tommy  Jones,  go  along  home  with  your 
beer. 

This  day  is  the  sorrowfullest  day  of  my  life,  ever 
since  my  name  was  Betty  Morgan, 

Them  vile  Savoyards  ! they  lost  him  once  before 
all  along  of  following  a monkey  and  an  or- 
gan: 

O my  Billy — my  head  will  turn  right  round — if 
he’s  got  kiddynapped  with  them  Italians, 

They’ll  make  him  a plaster  parish  image  boy, 
they  will,  the  outlandish  tatterdemalions. 
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Billy — where  are  you  Billy? — Pm  as  hoarse  as  a 
crow,  with  screaming  for  ye,  you  young 
sorrow ! 

And  shan’t  have  half  a voice,  no  more  I shan’t 
for  crying  fresh  herrings  to-morrow. 

0 Billy,  you’re  bursting  my  heart  in  two,  and  my 

life  won’t  be  of  no  vally, 

If  I’m  to  see  other  folk’s  darlins,  and  none  of 
mine  playing  like  angels  in  our  alley, 

And  what  shall  I do  but  cry  out  my  eyes,  when 
I looks  at  the  old  three-legged  chair 

As  Billy  used  to  make  coach  and  horses  of,  and 
there  a’n’t  no  Billy  there  ! 

1 would  run  all  the  wide  world  over  to  find  him, 

if  I only  know’d  where  to  run ; 

Little  Murphy,  now  I remember,  was  once  lost 
for  a month  through  stealing  a penny 
bun, — 

The  Lord  forbid  of  any  child  of  mine  ! I think  it 
would  kill  me  raily, 

To  find  my  Bill  holdin’  up  his  little  innocent 
hand  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

For  though  I say  it  as  oughtn’t,  yet  I will  say, 
you  may  search  for  miles  and  miless, 

And  not  find  one  better  brought  up,  and  more 
pretty  behaved,  from  one  end  to  t’other  of 
St.  Gilses’s. 

And  if  I called  him  a beauty,  it’s  no  lie,  but  only 
as  a Mother  ought  to  speak ; 
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You  never  set  eyes  on  a more  handsomer  face, 
only  it  hasn’t  been  washed  for  a week ; 

As  for  hair,  tho’  it’s  red,  it’s  the  most  nicest  hair 
when  I’ve  time  to  just  show  it  the  comb ; 

I’ll  owe  ’em  five  pounds,  and  a blessing  besides, 
as  will  only  bring  him  safe  and  sound  home. 

He’s  blue  eyes,  and  not  to  be  called  a squint, 
though  a little  cast  he’s  certainly  got ; 

And  his  nose  is  still  a good  one,  tho’  the  bridge 
is  broke,  by  his  falling  on  a pewter  pint  pot ; 

He’s  got  the  most  elegant  wide  mouth  in  the 
world,  and  very  large  teeth  for  his  age  ; 

And  quite  as  fit  as  Mrs.  Murdockson’s  child  to 
play  Cupid  on  the  Drury  Lane  Stage, 

And  then  he  has  got  such  dear  winning  ways — 
but  O I never  shall  see  him  no  more  ! 

O dear  ! to  think  of  losing  him  just  after  missing 
him  back  from  death’s  door  ! 

Only  the  very  last  month  when  the  windfalls, 
hang  ’em,  was  at  twenty  a penny  ! 

And  the  threepence  he’d  got  by  grottoing  was 
spent  in  plums,  and  sixty  for  a child  is  too 
many, 

And  the  cholera  man  came  and  whitewashed  us 
all  and,  drat  him,  made  a seize  of  our  hog, — 

It’s  no  use  to  send  the  crier  to  cry  him  about, 
he’s  such  a blunderin’  drunken  old  dog ; 

The  last  time  he  was  fetched  to  find  a lost  child, 
he  was  guzzlin’  with  his  bell  at  the  Crown, 
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And  went  and  cried  a boy  instead  of  a girl,  for  a 
distracted  Father  and  Mother  about  Town. 

Billy — where  are  you,  Billy,  I say?  come  Billy, 
come  home  to  your  best  of  Mothers  ! 

I’m  scared  when  I think  of  them  Cabroleys,  they 
drive  so,  they’d  run  over  their  own  Sisters 
and  Brothers, 

Or  may  be  he’s  stole  by  some  chimbly  sweeping 
wretch,  to  stick  fast  in  narrow  flues  and 
what  not 

And  be  poked  up  behind  with  a picked  pointed 
pole,  when  the  soot  has  ketched,  and  the 
chimbly’s  red  hot. 

Oh,  I’d  give  the  whole  wide  world,  if  the  world  was 
mine,  to  clap  my  two  longin’  eyes  on  his  face. 

For  he  is  my  darlin’  of  darlin’s,  and  if  he  don’t 
soon  come  back,  you’ll  see  me  drop  stone 
dead  on  the  place. 

I only  wish  I’d  got  him  safe  in  these  two  motherly 
arms,  and  wouldn’t  I hug  him  and  kiss  him  ! 

Lawk  ! I never  knew  what  a precious  he  was — but 
a child  don’t  not  feel  like  a child  till  you 
miss  him. 

Why  there  he  is  ! Punch  and  Judy  hunting,  the 
young  wretch,  it’s  that  Billy  as  sartin  as  sin  ! 

But  let  me  get  him  home,  with  a good  grip  of 
his  hair,  and  I’m  blest  if  he  shall  have  a 
whole  bone  in  his  skin  ! ” 


Thomas  Hood. 
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THE  IVY  GREEN. 

Oh  a dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green, 

That  creepeth  o’er  ruins  old  ! 

Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 

The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decay’d, 
To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim ; 

And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green. 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 
And  a staunch  old  heart  has  he. 

How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  clings, 

To  his  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tree  ! 

And  slyly  he  traileth  along  the  ground. 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 

As  he  joyously  hugs  as  he  crawleth  round 
The  rich  mould  of  dead  men’s  graves. 

Creeping  where  grim  Heath  has  been, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled  and  their  works  decay’d, 
And  nations  have  scatter’d  been ; 

But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 

The  brave  old  plant,  in  its  lonely  days, 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past ; 
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For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 
Is  the  Ivy’s  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  Time  has  been, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green. 

Charles  Dickens. 

A MADRIGAL. 

Crabbed  Age  and  Youth 
Cannot  live  together ; 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care ; 

Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather, 

Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare ; 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age’s  breath  is  short, 

Youth  is  nimble,  Age  is  lame ; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  cold, 

Youth  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame  ! — 
Age,  I do  abhore  thee, 

Youth,  I do  adore  thee ; 

O ! my  Love,  my  Love  is  young ! 

Age,  I do  defy  thee — 

O sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay’st  too  long. 

Shakspeare. 
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CHARACTER  OF  A HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  horn  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another’s  will ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ; 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 

Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise 
Or  vice  ; who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  accusers  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a well  chosen  book  or  friend. 

— This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands  ; 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 
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A NUTSHELL  NOVEL. 

Vol.  I. 

A winning  wile, 

A sunny  smile, 

A feather ; 

A tiny  talk, 

A pleasant  walk, 

Together. 

Vol.  II. 

A little  doubt, 

A playful  pout, 

Capricious : 

A merry  miss, 

A stolen  kiss, 

Delicious ! ! 

Vol.  III. 

You  ask  mamma, 

Consult  papa. 

With  pleasure : 

And  both  repent, 

This  rash  event, 

At  leisure  ! ! ! 

J.  Ashby-Sterry. 


MAIDENHOOD. 
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THE  HUMAN  SEASONS. 

Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span ; 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring’s  honey’d  cud  of  youthful  thought  he 
loves 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven : quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furleth  close  ; contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a threshold  brook  : — 

He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfortune, 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

J.  Keats. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden,  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes 
In  whose  orbs  a shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 

As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 
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Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a timid  glance, 

On  the  brooklet’s  swift  advance, 

On  the  river’s  broad  expanse  ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 

As  the  river  of  a dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 

When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision, 

Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 

As  the  dove  with  startled  eye, 

Sees  the  falcon’s  shadow  fly? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 

That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract’s  roar? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  ! 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares  ! 
Care  and  age  come  unawares  ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 

May  glides  onward  into  June. 


THE  BROOK. 
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Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 

To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 

In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 

Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a sunless  heart, 

For  a smile  of  God  thou  art. 

Longfellow. 


THE  BROOK. 

I come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I make  a sudden  sally, 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a valley, 
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By  thirty  hills  I hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a little  town, 

And  half  a hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip’s  farm  I flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I go  on  forever. 

I chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a curve  my  banks  I fret 
By  many  a field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I chatter,  chatter,  as  I flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I go  on  forever. 

I wind  about  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a grayling. 


INCOGNITA. 
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And  here  and  there  a foamy  flake 
Upon  me  as  I travel, 

With  many  a silver  waterbreak, 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I go  on  forever. 

Tennyson. 


INCOGNITA. 

Just  for  a space  that  I met  her — 

Just  for  a day  in  the  train  ! 

It  began  when  she  feared  it  would  wet  her, 
The  tiniest  spurtle  of  rain ; 

So  we  tucked  a great  rug  in  the  sashes, 

And  carefully  padded  the  pane  ; 

And  I sorrow  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 

Longing  to  do  it  again  ! 

Then  it  grew  when  she  begged  me  to  reach  her 
A dressing-case  under  the  seat ; 

She  was  “ really  so  tiny  a creature, 

That  she  needed  a stool  for  her  feet ! ” 

Which  was  promptly  arranged  to  her  order 
With  a care  that  was  even  minute, 

And  a glimpse — of  an  open-work  border, 

And  a glance — of  the  fairyest  boot. 
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Then  it  drooped,  and  revived  at  some  hovels — 
“ Were  they  houses  for  men  or  for  pigs?” 
Then  it  shifted  to  muscular  novels, 

With  a little  digression  on  prigs  : 

She  thought  “ Wives  and  Daughters”  u so 

jolly; 

“ Had  I read  it?  ” She  knew  when  I had, 
Like  the  rest,  I should  dote  upon  “ Molly  ” ; 
And  “ poor  Mrs.  Gaskell — how  sad  ! ” 

“Like  Browning?”  “But  so-so.”  His  proof 
lay 

Too  deep  for  her  frivolous  mood, 

That  preferred  your  mere  metrical  souffle 
To  the  stronger  poetical  food ; 

Yet  at  times  he  was  good — “ as  a tonic  ” ; 

Was  Tennyson  writing  just  now? 

And  was  this  new  poet  Byronic, 

And  clever,  and  naughty,  or  how? 

Then  we  trifled  with  concerts  and  croquet, 
Then  she  daintily  dusted  her  face ; 

Then  she  sprinkled  herself  with  “Ess  Bou- 
quet,” 

Fished  out  from  the  foregoing  case ; 

And  we  chattered  of  Gassier  and  Grisi, 

And  voted  Aunt  Sally  a bore ; 

Discussed  if  the  tight  rope  were  easy, 

Or  Chopin  much  harder  than  Spohr. 


INCOGNITA. 
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And  oil ! tlie  odd  tilings  that  she  quoted, 
With  the  prettiest  possible  look, 

And  the  price  of  two  buns  that  she  noted 
In  the  prettiest  possible  book ; 

While  her  talk  like  a musical  rillet, 

Flashed  on  with  the  hours  that  flew, 

And  the  carriage,  her  smile  seemed  to  fill  it 
With  just  enough  summer — for  Two. 

Till  at  last  in  her  corner,  peeping 
From  a nest  of  rugs  and  of  furs, 

With  the  white  shut  eyelids  sleeping 
On  those  dangerous  looks  of  hers, 

She  seemed  like  a snowdrop  breaking, 

Not  wholly  alive  nor  dead, 

But  with  one  blind  impulse  making 
To  the  sounds  of  the  spring  overhead ; 

And  I watched  in  the  lamplight’s  swerving 
The  shade  of  the  down-dropt  lid, 

And  the  lip-line’s  delicate  curving, 

Where  a slumbering  smile  lay  hid, 

Till  I longed  that,  rather  than  sever, 

The  train  should  shriek  into  space, 

And  carry  us  onward — forever, — 

Me  and  that  beautiful  face. 

But  she  suddenly  woke  in  a fidget, 

With  fears  she  was  “early  at  home,” 
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And  talk  of  a certain  Aunt  Bridget, 

Whom  I mentally  wished — well  at  Rome 
Got  out  at  the  very  next  station, 

Looking  back  with  a merry  Bon  Sow, 
Adding  too,  to  my  utter  vexation, 

A surplus,  unkind  An  Revoir. 

So  left  me  to  muse  on  her  graces, 

To  doze  and  to  muse,  till  I dreamed 
That  we  sailed  though  the  sunniest  places 
In  a glorified  galley,  it  seemed ; 

But  the  cabin  was  made  of  a carriage, 

And  the  ocean  was  Eau-de-Cologne, 

And  we  split  on  a rock  labeled  Marriage, 
And  I woke, — as  cold  as  a stone. 

And  that’s  how  I lost  her — a jewel 
Incognita — one  in  a crowd, 

Not  prudent  enough  to  be  cruel, 

Not  worldly  enough  to  be  proud, 

It  was  just  a shut  lid  and  its  lashes, 

Just  a few  hours  in  a train, 

And  I sorrow  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
Longing  to  see  her  again. 

Austin  Dobson. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 
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THE  MANAGING  MAMMA. 

She  walketh  up  and  down  the  marriage  mart, 
And  swells  in  triumph  as  her  wares  depart ; 

In  velvet  clad,  with  well-bejewelled  hands, 

She  has  a smile  for  him  who  owns  broad  lands, 
And  wears  her  nodding  plumes  with  rare  effect 
In  passing  poverty  with  head  erect. 

She  tries  each  would-be  suitor  in  the  scale — 
That  social  scale,  whose  balance  does  not  fail : 
So  much  for  wealth,  so  much  for  noble  blood, 
Deduct  for  age,  or  for  some  clinging  mud ; 

Her  daughters,  too,  well  tutored  by  her  art, 

All  unreluctant  in  her  game  take  part ; 

Or,  meekly  passive,  yield  themselves  to  fate, 
Knowing  full  well  resistance  is  too  late. 

Thus  are  her  victims  to  the  altar  led, 

With  shining  robes  and  flowers  upon  the  head ; 
There,  at  the  holy  shrine,  ’mid  sacred  vows, 

She  fancies  Heaven  will  bless  what  earth  allows, 
And  sells  her  child  to  Mammon  with  a smile, 
While  Mephistoplieles  approves  the  style. 

Anonymous. 

THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

How  pleasant  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  day 
No  follies  to  have  to  repent ; 

But  reflect  on  the  past,  and  be  able  to  say 
That  my  time  has  been  properly  spent. 
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When  I’ve  done  all  my  business  with  patience 
and  care, 

And  been  good,  and  obliging,  and  kind, 

I lie  on  my  pillow  and  sleep  away  there, 

With  a happy  and  peaceable  mind. 

But  instead  of  all  this,  if  it  must  be  confessed 
That  I careless  and  idle  have  been, 

I lie  down  as  usual,  and  go  to  my  rest, 

But  feel  discontented  within. 

Then,  as  I don’t  like  all  the  trouble  I’ve  had, 

In  future  I’ll  try  to  prevent  it ; 

For  I never  am  naughty  without  being  sad, 

Or  good  without  being  contented. 

Jane  Taylor. 


WHO  IS  SHE? 

There  is  a little  maiden — 

Who  is  she?  Do  you  know? 
Who  always  has  a welcome 
Wherever  she  may  go. 

Her  face  is  like  the  May-time, 
Her  voice  is  like  a bird’s, 
The  sweetest  of  all  music 
Is  in  her  lightsome  words. 


SOMEBODY’S  MOTHEB. 
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Each  spot  she  makes  the  brighter, 
As  if  she  were  the  sun. 

And  she  is  sought  and  cherished, 
And  loved  by  every  one. 

By  old  folks  and  by  children, 

By  lofty  and  by  low ; 

Who  is  this  little  maiden? 

Does  anybody  know? 

You  surely  must  have  met  her ; 

You  certainly  can  guess  ; 

What ! must  I introduce  her  ? 

Her  name  is — Cheerfulness. 


SOMEBODY’S  MOTHER. 

The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter’s  day ; 

The  street  was  wet  with  recent  snow, 

And  the  woman’s  feet  wTere  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited  long, 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 

Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 
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Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  “ school  let  out,” 

Came  the  hoys  like  a flock  of  sheep, 

Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep. 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way, 

Nor  offered  a helping  hand  to  her, 

So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses’  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop — 

The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group ; 

He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
“I’ll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go.” 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm, 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along, 

Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went, 

His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 


NO  KISS. 
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“ She’s  somebody’s  mother,  boys,  you  know, 

For  all  she’s  aged  and  poor  and  slow ; 

“And  I hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand, 

“If  ever  she’s  poor  and  old  and  gray, 

When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away.” 

And  “ somebody’s  mother  ” bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 

Was,  “God,  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy, 

Who  is  somebody’s  son  and  pride  and  joy.” 

Mary  D.  Brine. 

NO  KISS. 

“Kiss  me,  Will,”  sang  Marguerite 
To  a pretty  little  tune, 

Holding  up  her  dainty  mouth, 

Sweet  as  roses  born  in  June. 

Will  was  ten  years  old  that  day, 

And  he  pulled  her  golden  curls, 

Teasingly,  and  answer  made  ; 

“I’m  too  old — I don’t  kiss  girls.” 

Ten  years  pass,  and  Marguerite 
Smiles,  as  Will  kneels  at  her  feet, 

Gazing  fondly  in  her  eyes, 

Praying,  “ Won’t  you  kiss  me,  sweet?  ” 
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’Rite  is  seventeen  to-day ; 

With  her  birthday  ring  she  toys 
For  a moment,  then  replies  ; 

“ I’m  too  old — I don’t  kiss  boys  ! ” 

THE  PET  LAMB. 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to 
blink ; 

I heard  a voice  : it  said,  “ Drink,  pretty  creature, 
drink ! ” 

And  looking  o’er  the  hedge,  before  me  I espied 

A snow  white  mountain  lamb,  with  a maiden  at 
its  side. 

No  other  sheep  were  near,  the  lamb  was  all 
alone, 

And  by  a slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a stone ; 

With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little  maiden 
kneel, 

While  to  that  mountain  lamb  she  gave  its  even- 
ing meal. 

The  lamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  his  sup- 
per took, 

Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears ; and  his  tail 
with  pleasure  shook. 

“ Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,”  she  said  in  such 
a tone, 

That  I a’most  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 


THE  PET  LAMB. 
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*Twas  little  Barbara  Lewth waite,  a child  of 
beauty  rare  ! 

I watched  them  with  delight ; they  were  a lovely 
pair. 

Now  with  her  empty  can  the  maiden  turned 
away; 

But,  ere  ten  yards  were  gone,  her  footsteps  she 
did  stay. 

Towards  the  lamb  she  looked;  and  from  that 
shady  place 

I,  unobserved,  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face  ; 

If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured  numbers 
bring, 

Thus,  thought  I,  to  her  lamb  that  little  maid 
might  sing : — 

“ What  ails  thee,  young  one  ? What  ? Why  pull 
so  at  the  cord? 

Is  it  not  well  with  thee  ? well  both  for  bed  and 
board  ? 

Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can 
be ; 

Rest,  little  young  one,  rest ; what  is’t  that  aileth 
thee? 

“ What  is  it  thou  would’st  seek  ? What  is  want- 
ing to  thy  heart? 

Thy  limbs  are  they  not  strong?  And  beautiful 
thou  art ; 
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This  grass  is  tender  grass ; these  flowers  they 
have  no  peers 

And  that  green  corn  all  day  is  rustling  in  thy  ears  ! 

“ If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy 
woollen  chain ; 

This  beech  is  standing  by,  its  covert  thou  canst 
gain; 

For  rain  and  mountain  storm ! the  like  thou 
need’st  not  fear — 

The  rain  and  storm  are  things  which  scarcely  can 
come  here. 

“ Rest,  little  young  one,  rest ; thou  hast  forgot 
the  day 

When  my  father  found  thee  first  in  places  far 
away; 

Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wert 
owned  by  none, 

And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  evermore  was 
gone. 

“He  took  thee  in  his  arms  and  in  pity,  brought 
thee  home  : 

A blessed  day  for  thee  ! Then  whither  would’st 
thou  roam? 

A faithful  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam  that  did 
thee  yean 

Upon  the  mountain-tops  no  kinder  could  have 
been. 


THE  PET  LAMB. 
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“ Tliou  know’st  that  twice  a day  I have  brought 
thee  in  a can 

Fresh  water  from  the  brook,  as  clear  as  ever  ran ; 

And  twice  in  the  day  when  the  ground  is  wet 
with  dew, 

I bring  thee  draughts  of  milk,  warm  milk  it  is, 
and  new. 

“ Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as  they 
are  now, 

Then  I’ll  yoke  thee  to  my  cart,  like  a pony  in  the 
plough ; 

My  playmate  thou  shalt  be  ; and  when  the  wind 
is  cold, 

Our  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall  be 
thy  fold. 

“ It  will  not,  will  not  rest ! — poor  creature,  can  it 
be 

That  ’tis  thy  mother’s  heart  which  is  working  so 
in  thee  ? 

Things  that  I know  not  of,  belike  to  thee  are 
dear, 

And  dreams  of  things  which  thou  canst  neither 
see  nor  hear. 

“ Alas  ! the  mountain-tops  that  look  so  green  and 
fair ! 

I’ve  heard  of  fearful  winds  and  darkness  that 
come  there ; 
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The  little  brooks,  that  seem  all  pastime  and  all 

play, 

When  they  are  angry,  roar  like  lions  for  their 
prey. 

“Here  thou  need’st  not  dread  the  raven  in  the 
sky; 

Night  and  day  thou  art  safe, — our  cottage  is  hard 
by. 

Why  bleat  so  after  me?  Why  pull  so  at  thy 
chain? 

Sleep— and  at  break  of  day  I will  come  to  thee 
again ! ” 

As  homeward  through  the  lane  I went  with  lazy 
feet, 

This  song  to  myself  did  I oftentimes  repeat  ; 

And  it  seemed  as  I retraced  the  ballad  line  by 
line, 

That  but  half  of  it  was  hers,  and  one-half  of  it 
was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again  did  I repeat  the  song ; 

“Nay,”  said  I,  “more  than  half  to  the  damsel 
must  belong, 

For  she  looked  with  such  a look,  and  she  spake 
with  such  a tone, 

That  I almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 

Wordsworth. 


TEE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 
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THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 

Thou’rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses, 

Glad  summer,  fare  thee  well ! 

Thou’rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 
In  every  wood  and  dell. 

But  e’er  the  golden  sunset 
Of  thy  latest  lingering  day, 

Oh  ! tell  me,  o’er  this  checkered  earth, 

How  hast  thou  passed  away  ? 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer ! brightly 
Thine  hours  have  floated  by, 

To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs, 
The  rangers  of  the  sky ; 

And  brightly  in  the  forests, 

To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free  ; 

And,  brightly,  midst  the  garden  flowers 
To  the  happy  murmuring  bee  ; 

But  how  to  human  bosoms, 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears 

And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle  wings, 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years? 

Sweet  Summer ! to  the  captive 

Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods,  with  all  their  whispering  leaves, 
And  the  blue,  rejoicing  streams  : — 
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To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 
On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound, 

In  swift  delirious  fantasies, 

That  changed  with  every  sound : — 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings  wild  and  vain, 

For  the  gushing  founts  and  breezy  hills, 
And  the  homes  of  earth  again  ! 

And  unto  me  glad  Summer  ! 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  ? 

My  chainless  footstep  naught  hath  kept 
From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 

In  shadows  from  a troubled  heart, 

O’er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed ; 

In  brief  and  sudden  strivings 
To  fling  a weight  aside — 

Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased, 
And  all  thy  roses  died. 

But  oh  ! thou  gentle  Summer  ! 

If  I greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 

Bring  me  again  the  buoyancy 
Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar ! 


A LITTLE  GOOSEY. 
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Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 
With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 

Or  in  a purer  air  than  this 
May  that  next  meeting  be  ! 

Hemans. 


A LITTLE  GOOSEY. 

She  shivering  at  the  corner  stood 
A child  of  four  or  over ; 

No  cloak  nor  hat  her  small  soft  arms 
And  wind-blown  curls  to  cover, 

Her  dimpled  face  was  stained  with  tears  ; 
Her  round  blue  eyes  ran  over ! 

She  cherished  in  her  wee,  cold  hand 
A bunch  of  faded  clover. 

And  one  hand  round  her  treasure,  while 
She  slipped  in  mine  the  other ; 

Half  scared,  half  confidential,  said, 

“ Oh,  please,  I want  my  mother.  ” 

“ Tell  me  your  street  and  number,  pet, 
Don’t  cry,  I’ll  take  you  to  it ; ” 

Sobbing  she  answered,  “ I forget, 

The  organ  made  me  do  it. 

“ He  came  and  played  at  Miller’s  steps, 
The  monkey  took  the  money ; 
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And  so  I followed  down  the  street, 

That  monkey  was  so  funny. 

I’ve  walked  about  a hundred  hours 
From  one  street  to  another ; 

The  monkey’s  gone,  I’ve  spoiled  my  flowers ; 
Oh,  please,  I want  my  mother.” 

“But  what’s  your  mother’s  name,  and  what 
The  street? — now  think  a minute.” 

“ My  mother’s  name  is  ‘ mamma  dear  ’ — 

The  street — I can’t  begin  it.” 

“ But  what  is  strange  about  the  house, 

Or  new,  not  like  the  others  ? ” 

“ I guess  you  mean  my  trundle-bed — 

Mine  and  my  little  brother’s.” 

The  sky  grew  stormy ; people  passed, 

All  muffled  homeward  faring ; 

“ You’ll  have  to  spend  the  night  with  me,” 

I said  at  last  despairing. 

I tied  her  kerchief  round  her  neck — 

“What  ribbon’s  this,  my  blossom?  ” 

“ Why  ! don’t  you  know?  ” she  smiling  asked, 
And  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

A card,  with  number,  street,  and  name ; 

My  eyes  astonished  met  it ; 

“For,”  said  the  little  one,  “you  see 
I might  sometimes  forget  it ; 


THE  MILL. 
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And  so  I wear  a little  thing 
That  tells  you  all  about  it ; 

For  mother  says  she’s  very  sure 
I would  get  lost  without  it. 

THE  MILL. 

For  an  Irish  tune. 

Winding  and  grinding 
Round  goes  the  mill ; 

Winding  and  grinding 
Should  never  stand  still. 

Ask  not  if  neighbor 
Grind  great  or  small ; 

Spare  not  your  labor, 

Grind  your  wheat  all. 

Winding  and  grinding  round  goes  the  mill ; 

Winding  and  grinding  should  never  stand  still. 

Winding  and  grinding 
Work  through  the  day, 

Grief  never  minding — 

Grind  it  away ! 

What  though  tears  dropping 
Rust  as  they  fall  ? 

Have  no  wheels  stopping. 

Work  comforts  all. 

Winding  and  grinding  round  goes  the  mill ; 

Winding  and  grinding  should  never  stand  still. 

Mulock. 
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A PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real ! Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 

Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within  and  God  o’erliead  ! 


HOW  NO  AGE  IS  CONTENT. 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Longfellow. 

HOW  NO  AGE  IS  CONTENT. 

Laid  in  my  quiet  bed, 

In  study  as  I were, 

I saw  within  my  troubled  head 
A heap  of  thoughts  appear  ; 

And  every  thought  did  show 
So  lively  in  mine  eyes, 

That  now  I sighed,  and  then  I smiled, 
As  cause  of  thought  did  rise. 

I saw  the  little  boy, 

In  thought  how  oft  that  he 
Did  wish  of  God  to  ’scape  the  rod, 

A tall  young  man  to  be ; 
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The  young  man  eke,  that  feels 
His  bones  with  pains  opprest, 
How  he  would  be  a rich  old  man, 

To  live  and  lie  at  rest. 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 
His  end  draw  on  so  sore, 

How  he  would  be  a boy  again, 

To  live  so  much  the  more ; 
Whereat  full  oft  I smiled, 

To  see  how  all  these  three, 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 
Would  chop  and  change  degree. 

And  musing  thus,  I think 
The  case  is  very  strange, 

That  man  from  weal  to  live  in  woe 
Doth  ever  seek  to  change. 


Whereat  I sighed  and  said : 

“ Farewell  my  wonted  joy ; 

Truss  up  thy  pack  and  trudge  from  me 
To  every  little  boy ; 

And  tell  them  then  from  me, 

Their  time  most  happy  is, 

If,  to  their  time,  they  reason  had 
To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. 


SONG. 
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EASTER  MORNING. 

Most  glorious  Lord  of  life,  that  on  this  day 
Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin, 

And,  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win ; 

This  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin, B 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  didest  die, 

Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  washed  from  sin, 
May  live  forever  in  felicity ; 

And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily 
May  likewise  love  Thee  for  the  same  again ; 

And  for  thy  sake,  that  all  like  dear  didst  buy, 
With  love  may  one  another  entertain. 

So  let  us  love,  dear  Love,  like  as  we  ought ; 

Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


SONG. 

My  mother  bids  me  spend  my  smiles 
On  all  who  come  and  call  me  fair, 

As  crumbs  are  thrown  upon  the  tiles, 

To  all  the  sparrows  of  the  air. 

But  Fve  a darling  of  my  own, 

For  whom  I hoard  my  little  stock, — 
What  if  I chirp  him  all  alone, 

And  leave  mamma  to  feed  the  flock. 

Thomas  Hood. 
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SOMEBODY’S  DARLING. 

Into  the  ward  of  the  white-washed  walls, 
Where  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay ; 

Wounded  by  bayonets,  shell  and  balls, 
Somebody’s  darling  was  borne  one  day ; 

Somebody’s  darling,  so  young  and  so  brave, 
Wearing  yet  on  his  pale  s\veet  face, 

So  soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave, 
The  lingering  look  of  his  boyhood’s  grace 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold, 
Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young  brow 

Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mould, 
Somebody’s  darling  is  dying  now  ! 

Back  from  the  beautiful,  blue-veined  brow, 
Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold ; 

Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now, 
Somebody’s  darling  is  still  and  cold ! 

Kiss  him  once  for  somebody’s  sake, 

Murmur  a prayer  soft  and  low ; 

One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take — 
They  were  somebody’s  pride,  you  know ; 

Somebody’s  hand  hath  rested  there, 

Was  it  a mother’s  soft  and  white? 

Or  have  the  lips  of  a sister  fair, 

Been  baptized  in  these  waves  of  light? 


SYMPATHY. 
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God  knows  best ; he  was  somebody’s  love. 

Somebody’s  heart  hath  enshrined  him  there  ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above, 

Night  and  morn  on  the  wings  of  prayer ; 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 
Looking  so  handsome,  brave  and  grand ; 
Somebody’s  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay, 
Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Somebody’s  waiting  and  watching  for  him, 
Yearning  to  clasp  him  again  to  her  heart ; 
And  there  he  lies  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  smiling  childlike  lips  apart ; 

Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a tear ; 

Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, 
Somebody’s  darling  slumbers  here. 

SYMPATHY. 

A sister?  Shall  I say  it,  then? 

A sister  ! Can  I wish  thee  less? 

What  we  are  now  and  might  have  been, 

I love  to  dream,  and  hope  and  guess. 

I had  not  man’s  true  heart  before  ; 

But  now  I live  in  sweet  sad  thought, 
Whose  sadness  is  one  treasure  more 

To  life  grown  strong  with  love  unbought. 
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Yes,  I am  changed ; the  whispering  air 
Wafts  softer  breezes  where  I lie ; 

The  world’s  fair  face  hath  grown  more  fair : 
I live — perchance  I shall  not  die. 

Forget  me  not — ’tis  all  I pray ; 

Forget  me  not,  weep  low  the  years ; 

Our  hopes  are  children  of  a day, 

Our  hearts  eternal  as  our  tears. 

Sweet  sister,  love  forever  new ! 

Sweet  soul,  whose  sympathy  is  mine  ! 

God  give  the  bright,  fair  years  to  you, 

To  me  what  once  was  only  thine. 


COMFORT  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

She  thought  by  heaven’s  high  wall  that  she  did 
stray 

Till  she  beheld  the  everlasting  gate ; 

And  she  climbed  up  to  it,  to  long  and  wait, 

Feel  it  with  her  hands  (for  it  was  night)  and 
lay 

Her  lips  to  it  with  kisses ; thus  to  pray 
That  it  might  open  to  her  desolate. 

And  lo  ! it  trembled — lo  ! her  passionate 
Crying  prevailed.  A little,  little  way 
It  opened ; there  fell  out  a thread  of  light, 

And  she  saw  winged  wonders  move  within ; 


THE  CARELESS  WORD. 
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Also  slie  heard  sweet  talking  as  they  meant 
To  comfort  her.  They  said,  u Who  comes  to-night 
Shall  one  day  certainly  an  entrance  win ; ” 

Then  the  gate  closed,  and  she  woke  content. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

* 

THE  CARELESS  WORD. 

If  I had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 
The  words  unkind 
Would  trouble  my  mind, 

I said  when  you  went  away,  * 

I had  been  more  careful  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain ; 

But  we  vex  “ our  own  ” 

With  look  and  tone 
We  may  never  take  back  again. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the 
stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest ; 

But  oft  for  “ our  own  ” 

The  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  “ our  own  v the  best. 
Ah,  lips  with  the  curve  impatient ! 

Ah,  brow  with  the  look  of  scorn  ! 

’Twere  a cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  morn. 
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TO  VIOLETS. 

Welcome,  maids  of  honor, 

You  do  bring 
In  the  Spring, 

And  wait  upon  her. 

She  has  virgins  many, 

Fresh  and  fair ; 

Yet  you  are 

More  sweet  than  any. 

Y’  are  the  Maiden  Posies, 

And  so  graced, 

To  be  placed, 

’Fore  damask  roses. 

Yet  though  thus  respected, 

By  and  by 
Ye  do  lie, 

Poor  girls,  neglected. 

Robert  Herrick. 

DRINKING. 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 

And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again ; 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are, 
With  constant  drinking,  fresh  and  fair ; 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 
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The  sea  itself  (which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  to  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 

So  filled  that  they  overflow  the  cup. 

The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By  ’s  drunken  fiery  face  no  less), 

Drinks  up  the  sea,  and,  when  he’s  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun ; 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature’s  sober  found, 

But  an  eternal  “ health”  goes  round. 

Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high — 

Fill  all  the  glasses  there  ; for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I ? 

Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why? 

Anacreon  (Greek). 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

I have  had  playmates,  I have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school- 
days; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I have  been  laughing,  I have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom 
cronies ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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I loved  a love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I must  not  see  her ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I have  a friend,  a kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I left  my  friend  abruptly, 

Left  him  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like,  I paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood. 

Earth  seemed  a desert  I was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a brother, 
Why  wert  thou  not  born  in  my  father’s  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 
left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me ; all  are  departed, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  ! 

Charles  Lamb. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

It  was  a summer  evening — 

Old  Kaspar’s  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 


THE  BATTLE  OE  BLENHEIM. 
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She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 

In  playing  there,  had  found  ; 

He  came  to  ask  wThat  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 

And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head ; 

And,  with  a natural  sigh — 

“’Tis  some  poor  fellow’s  skull,”  said  he, 

“ Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

“I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there’s  many  here  about ; 

And  often  when  I go  to  plough, 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 

For  many  thousand  men,”  said  he, 

“ Were  slain  in  the  great  victory.” 

“Now  tell  us  what  ’twas  all  about,” 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries ; 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes — 

“Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 

And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.” 

“It  was  the  English,”  Kaspar  cried, 

“ Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
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But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I could  not  well  make  out ; 

But  everybody  said,”  quoth  he, 
u That  'twas  a famous  victory. 

“ My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 

They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 
And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 

So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 

Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

u With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 
Was  wasted  far  and  wide ; 

And  many  a childing  mother  there, 

And  new-born  baby  died ; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

u They  say  it  was  a shocking  sight 
After  the  field  was  won — 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a famous  victory. 

u Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro’  won, 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene,” 

“ Why,  ’twas  a very  wicked  thing  ! ” 

Said  little  Willielmine, 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS.  G7 

“Nay — nay — my  little  girl ! ” quoth  he, 

“ It  was  a famous  victory. 

“ And  everybody  praised  the  duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win.” 

“But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?  ” 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

“Why,  that  I cannot  tell,”  said  he ; 

“But  ’twas  a famous  victory.” 

Robert  Southey. 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells  ! those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a tale  their  music  tells, 

Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I heard  their  soothing  chime  ! 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away ; 

And  many  a heart  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 

And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  ’twill  be  when  I am  gone — 

That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on ; 

While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 

Thomas  Moore. 
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THE  ELDER  SCRIPTURE. 

There  is  a book,  who  runs  may  read, 
Which  heavenly  truth  imparts, 

And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need — 

Pure  eyes  and  loving  hearts. 

The  works  of  God,  above,  below, 

Within  us,  and  around, 

Are  pages  in  that  book,  to  show 
How  God  himself  is  found. 

The  glorious  sky,  embracing  all, 

Is  like  the  Father’s  love ; 

Wherewith  encompassed,  great  and  small 
In  peace  and  order  move. 

The  dew  of  heaven  is  like  His  grace : 

It  steals  in  silence  down ; 

But  where  it  lights,  the  favored  place 
By  richest  fruits  is  known. 

Two  worlds  are  ours ; ’tis  only  sin 
Forbids  us  to  descry 

The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 
Plain  as  the  earth  and  sky. 

Thou  who  hast  given  me  eyes  to  see 
And  love  this  night  so  fair, 

Give  me  a heart  to  find  out  Thee 
And  read  Thee  everywhere. 

John  Keble. 


The  Old  Sedan  Chair. 


THE  OLD  SEDAN  CHAIR. 
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THE  OLD  SEDAN  CHAIR. 

It  stands  in  the  stable -yard  under  the  eaves, 

Propped  up  by  a broom-stick  and  covered  with 
leaves. 

It  once  was  the  pride  of  the  gay  and  the  fair, 

But  now  Tis  a ruin,  that  old  Sedan  chair ! 

It  is  battered  and  tattered, — it  little  avails 

That  once  it  was  lacquered,  and  glistened  with 
nails, 

For  its  leather  is  cracked  into  lozenge  and 
square, — 

Like  a canvas  by  Wilkie, — that  old  Sedan  chair ! 

See, — here  came  the  bearing-straps ; here  were 
the  holes 

For  the  poles  of  the  bearers — when  once  there 
were  poles; 

It  was  cushioned  with  silk,  it  was  wadded  with 
hair, — 

As  the  birds  have  discovered, — that  old  Sedan 
chair ! 

“ Where’s  Troy?  ” says  the  poet ! Look, — under 
the  seat, 

Is  a nest  with  four  eggs, — ’tis  a favored  retreat 

Of  the  Muscovy  hen,  who  has  hatched,  I dare 
swear, 

Quite  an  army  of  chicks  in  that  old  Sedan  chair  ! 
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And  yet — can’t  you  fancy  a face  in  the  frame 

Of  the  window, — some  high-headed  damsel  or 
dame, 

Be-patched  and  be-powdered,  just  set  by  the 
stair, 

While  they  raise  up  the  lid  of  that  old  Sedan 
chair  ? 

Can’t  you  fancy  Sir  Plume,  as  beside  her  he 
stands, 

With  his  ruffles  a-droop  on  his  delicate  hands, 

With  his  cinnamon  coat,  with  his  laced  solitaire, 

As  he  lifts  her  out  light  from  that  old  Sedan  chair  ? 

Then  it  swings  away  slowly.  Ah,  many  a league 

It  has  trotted  ’twixt  sturdy-legged  Terence  and 
Teague ; 

Stout  fellows, — but  prone  on  a question  of  fare, 

To  brandish  the  poles  of  that  old  Sedan  chair ! 

It  has  waited  by  portals  where  Garrick  has 
played ; 

It  has  waited  by  Heidegger’s  “ Grand  Masquer- 
ade ” ; 

For  my  lady  Codille,  for  my  lady  Bellair, 

It  has  waited — and  waited,  that  old  Sedan  chair  ! 

Oh,  the  scandals  it  knows  ! oh,  the  tales  it  could 
tell 

Of  Drum  and  Ridotto,  of  Rake  and  of  Belle, — 
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Of  Cock-fight  and  Levee,  and  (scarcely  more  rare !) 

Of  Fete-days  at  Tyburn,  that  old  Sedan  chair ! 

“Here  ! quantum  mutata,”  I say  as  I go, 

It  deserves  better  fate  than  a stable-yard,  though  ! 

We  must  furbish  it  up,  and  dispatch  it, — “With 
care,” — 

To  a Fine-Art  Museum — that  old  Sedan  chair  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 

SWEET  TYRANT,  LOVE. 

Sweet  tyrant,  Love  ! but  hear  me  now, 

And  cure  while  young  this  pleasing  smart, 
Or  rather  aid  my  trembling  vow, 

And  teach  me  to  reveal  my  heart ; 

Tell  her  whose  goodness  is  my  bane, 

Whose  looks  have  smiled  my  peace  away — 
Oh,  whisper  how  she  gives  me  pain, 

Whilst  undesigning,  frank,  and  gay  ! 

’Tis  not  for  common  charms  I sigh, 

For  what  the  vulgar  beauty  call ; 

’Tis  not  a cheek,  a lip,  an  eye — 

But  ’tis  the  soul  that  lights  them  all. 

For  that  I drop  the  tender  tear, 

For  that  I make  this  artless  moan, 

Oh,  sigh  it,  Love,  into  her  ear, 

And  make  the  bashful  lover  known  ! 

James  Thomson. 
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THE  ELIXIR. 

Teach  me,  my  God,  and  King, 

In  all  things  thee  to  see ; 

And  what  I do  in  anything, 

To  do  it  as  for  thee. 

Not  rudely  as  a beast, 

To  run  into  an  action ; 

But  still  to  make  thee  prepossessed, 
And  give  it  his  perfection. 

A man  that  looks  on  glass, 

On  it  may  stay  his  eye, 

Or  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  pass, 

And  then  the  heaven  espy. 

All  may  of  thee  partake  ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean 

Which  with  his  tincture,  for  thy  sake, 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

A servant  with  this  clause, 

Makes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  turneth  all  to  gold ; 

For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Cannot  for  less  be  told. 

George  Herbert. 
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BEGONE,  DULL  CARE. 

Begone,  dull  care ! 

I prithee  begone  from  me ; 

Begone,  dull  care ! 

Thou  and  I can  never  agree. 

Long  while  thou  hast  been  tarrying  here, 
And  fain  thou  wouldst  me  kill ; 

But  i’  faith,  dull  care,  . . . 

Thou  never  shalt  have  thy  will. 

Too  much  care 

Will  make  a young  man  gray ; 

Too  much  care 
Will  turn  an  old  man  to  clay. 

My  wife  shall  dance  and  I will  sing, 

So  merrily  pass  the  day  : 

For  I hold  it  is  the  wisest  thing 
To  drive  dull  care  away. 

Hence,  dull  care ! 

Fll  none  of  thy  company ; 

Hence,  dull  care  ! 

Thou  art  no  pair  for  me. 

We’ll  hunt  the  wild  boar  through  the  wold, 
So  merrily  pass  the  day ; 

And  then  at  night,  o’er  a cheerful  bowl, 
We’ll  drive  dull  care  away. 

Anonymous. 
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LIKE  AS  A NURSE. 

Even  as  a nurse,  whose  child’s  imperfect  pace 
Can  hardly  lead  his  foot  from  place  to  place, 
Leaves  her  fond  kissing,  sets  him  down  to  go, 
Nor  does  uphold  him  for  a step  or  two ; 

But  when  she  finds  that  he  begins  to  fall, 

She  holds  him  up  and  kisses  him  withal : 

So  God  from  man  sometimes  withdraws  his  hand 
Awhile  to  teach  his  infant  faith  to  stand ; 

But  when  he  sees  his  feeble  strength  begin 
To  fail,  he  gently  takes  him  up  again. 

Henry  Vaughn. 

THE  GOOSE. 

I knew  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor, 

Her  rags  scarce  held  together ; 

There  strode  a stranger  to  the  door, 

And  it  was  windy  weather. 

He  held  a goose  upon  his  arm, 

He  utter’d  rhyme  and  reason, 

u Here,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  you  warm 
It  is  a stormy  season.” 

She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg, 

A goose — ’twas  no  great  matter. 

The  goose  let  fall  a golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter. 


THE  GOOSE. 
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She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the  pelf, 
And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbors ; 

And  bless’d  herself,  and  cursed  herself, 
And  rested  from  her  labors. 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft, 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied ; 

Until  the  grave  church- war  den  doff’d, 

The  parson  smirk’d  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid, 

She  felt  her  heart  grow  prouder ; 

But  ah  ! the  more  the  white  goose  laid 
It  clack’d  and  cackled  louder. 

It  clutter’d  here,  it  chuckled  there ; 

It  stirr’d  the  old  wife’s  mettle ; 

She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair, 

And  hurl’d  the  pan  and  kettle. 

“ A quinsy  choke  thy  cursed  note  ! ” 

Then  wax’d  her  anger  stronger. 

“ Go,  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her  throat, 
I will  not  bear  it  longer.” 

Then  yelp’d  the  cur,  and  yawl’d  the  cat ; 
Ran  Gaffer,  stumbled  Ganmer. 

The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that, 
And  fill’d  the  house  with  clamor. 
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As  head  and  heels  upon  the  floor 
They  flounder’d  all  together, 

There  strode  a stranger  to  the  door, 
And  it  was  windy  weather : 

He  took  the  goose  upon  his  arm, 

He  utter’d  words  of  scorning ; 

“ So  keep  you  cold,  or  keep  you  warm, 
It  is  a stormy  morning.” 

The  wild  wind  rang  from  park  to  plain, 
And  round  the  attics  rumbled, 

Till  all  the  tables  danced  again, 

And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 

The  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  out, 

The  blast  was  hard  and  harder, 

Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  up 
And  a whirlwind  clean’d  the  larder ; 

And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose 
Her  household  fled  the  danger, 

Quoth  she,  “ The  Devil  take  the  goose, 
And  God  forget  the  stranger ! ” 

Tennyson. 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

Oh  say,  what  is  that  thing  called  light, 
Which  I must  ne’er  enjoy? 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight? 
Oh,  tell  your  poor  blind  boy  ! 
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You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see ; 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he, 

Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I make, 
Whene’er  I sleep  or  play ; 

And  could  I ever  keep  awake 
With  me  ’twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I can  bear 
A loss  I ne’er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy ; 

Whilst  thus  I sing,  I am  a king 
Although  a poor  blind  boy. 

Colley  Cibber. 

THE  OLD  COUPLE. 

It  stands  in  a sunny  meadow, 

The  house  so  mossy  and  brown, 

With  its  cumbrous  old  stone  chimney, 

And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  it, 

The  trees  a century  old ; 

And  the  winds  go  chanting  thro’  them, 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 
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The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes, 

And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  hill ; 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pastures 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  will. 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them ; 
They  sit  in  the  sun  alone ; 

And  the  old  wife’s  ears  are  failing, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well-known  tone 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood, 

That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a care, 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal, — 

How,  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white, 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover 
In  the  morning’s  rosy  light. 

Oh,  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever, 

But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  has  fled ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden, 

But  it  falls  on  a silvered  head. 

And  the  girlhood’s  dreams  once  vanished, 
Come  back  in  her  winter  time, 

Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 

With  the  thrill  of  springtime  prime. 


FORGOTTEN. 
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And  looking  forth  from  the  window 
She  thinks  how  the  trees  have  grown 
Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 

She  crossed  the  old  door  stone. 

Though  dimmed  her  eye’s  bright  azure, 
And  dimmed  her  hair’s  young  gold, 
The  love  in  her  girlhood  plighted 
Has  never  grown  dim  or  old. 

They  sat  in  their  place  in  the  sunshine, 
Till  the  day  was  almost  done ; 

And  then,  at  its  close,  an  angel 
Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together — 

He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm ; 
And  their  last  breath  floated  upward, 
Like  the  close  of  a solemn  psalm. 

Like  a bridal  pair  they  traversed 
The  unseen  mystic  road 
That  leads  to  the  beautiful  city, 

“ Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 

FORGOTTEN. 

Once,  looking  through  a little  sheaf 
Of  papers  stored  from  girlhood’s  years, 
I chanced  upon  a faded  leaf 

And  read,  half  smiling,  and  in  tears, 
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This  legend  on  the  wrapping  set 
In  delicate  girl  writing  small : 

“ Never  this  day,  this  leaf,  forget 
And  lo  ! I had  forgot  it  all. 

Nor  could  I think  with  all  my  care 
What  it  did  ever  mean,  and  so 
I slowly  let  the  summer  air 

Waft  it  away,  and  watched  it  go 

With  dreaming  gaze.  And  is  it  thus, 

I mused,  with  this  world’s  joy  and  grief  ? 
“ Never  forget,”  it  seems  to  us, 

As  I wrote  on  my  little  sheaf  : 

When,  lo ! without  our  knowledge,  curled 
Onr  scroll  of  earth ; its  story  small 
Comes  not  into  that  higher  world ; 

Besides — we  have  forgot  it  all. 

Constance  Fennimore  Woolson. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  golden-rod  is  yellow ; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown  ; 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian’s  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun ; 
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In  dusty  pods  the  milk  weed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  every  meadow  nook ; 

And  asters  by  the  brookside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes’  sweet  odors  rise, 

At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here, 

With  Summer’s  best  of  weather 
And  Autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 

H.  H. 

FAITHLESS  SALLY  BROWN. 

An  Old  Ballad . 

Young  Ben  he  was  a nice  young  man, 

A carpenter  by  trade  ; 

And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 
That  was  a lady’s  maid. 

But  as  they  fetch’d  a walk  one  day, 
They  met  a press-gang  crew ; 

And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 

Whilst  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 
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The  Boatswain  swore  with  wicked  words, 
Enough  to  shock  a saint, 

That  though  she  did  seem  in  a fit, 

’Twas  nothing  but  a feint. 

“Come,  girl,”  said  he,  “hold  up  your  head, 
He’ll  be  as  good  as  me ; 

For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat, 

A boatswain  he  will  be.” 

So  when  they’d  made  their  game  of  her, 
And  taken  off  her  elf, 

She  roused,  and  found  she  only  was 
A coming  to  herself. 

“And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone?  ” 

She  cried,  and  wept  outright : 

“ Then  I will  to  the  water  side, 

And  see  him  out  of  sight.” 

A waterman  came  up  to  her, 

“Now,  young  woman,”  said  he, 

“If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Eye-water  in  the  sea.” 

“Alas  ! they’ve  taken  my  beau,  Bern 
To  sail  with  old  Benbow ; ” 

And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 

As  if  she’d  said,  Gee  woe  ! 
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Says  he,  “ They’ve  only  taken  him 
To  the  Tender-ship,  you  see  ; ” 

“The  Tender-ship,”  cried  Sally  Brown, 
“ What  a hard  ship  that  must  he. 

11  Oh  ! would  I were  a mermaid  now, 
For  then  I’d  follow  him ; 

But  oh  ! — I’m  not  a fish-woman, 

And  so  I cannot  swim. 

“Alas  ! I was  not  horn  beneath 
The  virgin  and  the  scales, 

So  I must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 

And  walk  about  in  Wales.” 

Now  Ben  had  sail’d  to  many  a place 
That’s  underneath  the  world ; 

But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home, 
And  all  her  sails  were  furl’d. 

But  when  he  call’d  on  Sally  Brown, 

To  see  how  she  got  on, 

He  found  she’d  got  another  Ben, 

Whose  Christian-name  wras  John. 

“ Oh,  Sally  Brown,  Oh,  Sally  Browm 
How  could  you  serve  me  so, 

I’ve  met  with  many  a breeze  before, 
But  never  such  a blow  ! ” 
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Then  reading  on  his  ’bacco  box, 

He  heaved  a heavy  sigh, 

And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  “All?s  Well,” 
But  could  not,  though  he  tried ; 

His  head  was  turn'd,  and  so  he  chew’d 
His  pigtail  till  he  died. 

His  death  which  happen’d  in  his  berth, 
At  forty-odd  befell ; 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  toll’d  the  bell. 

Thomas  Hood. 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 

While  the  red  light  fades  away : 

Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 

Ever  following  silently ; 

Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Called  thy  harvest-work  to  leave — 

Pray ; ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger’s  land, 

Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a voice  from  the  world  gone  ; 
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Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ; 

Woman,  o’er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain ; 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 

Heaven’s  first  star  alike  ye  see — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee. 

Felicia  IIemans. 

THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  a friendly  chat, 

They  touched  upon  the  price  of  meat, 

So  high  a weaver  scarce  could  eat ! 

“ What  with  my  babes  and  sickly  wife,” 
Quoth  Dick,  “ I’m  almost  tired  of  life  : 

So  hard  we  work,  so  poor  we  fare, 

’Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 

“ How  glorious  is  the  rich  man’s  state  ! 
His  house  is  fine,  his  wealth  is  great ! 
Heaven  is  unjust,  you  must  agree  : 

Why  all  to  him,  and  none  to  me  ? 
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“In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 

In  spite  of  all  the  pulpit  preaches, 

This  world — indeed,  I’ve  thought  so  long — 
Is  ruled,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

u Where’er  I look,  howe’er  I range, 

’Tis  all  confused,  and  hard,  and  strange : 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed, 

And  all  the  wicked  are  the  blessed.” 

Quoth  John,  “Our  ignorance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker’s  laws. 

Part  of  his  ways  alone  we  know ; 

’Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below. 

“ Seest  thou  that  carpet  not  half  done, 
Which  thou  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there  ! 

So  rude  the  mass,  it  makes  one  stare  ! 

“A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade, 

Would  say,  No  meaning’s  there  conveyed : 
For  where’s  the  middle  ? where’s  the  border  ? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.” 

Quoth  Dick,  u My  work  is  yet  in  bits  ; 

But  still  in  every  part  it  fits ; 

Besides,  you  reason  like  a lout ; 

Why,  man,  that  carpet’s  inside  out.” 
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Says  John,  “ Thou  sayest  the  thing  I mean, 
And  now  I hope  to  cure  thy  spleen : 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 
Is  but  a carpet  inside  out. 

“ As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends  : 

So,  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 
They’re  working  still  something  of  God. 

“ No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace  ; 

All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 

The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

“ But  when  we  reach  the  world  of  light, 

And  view  these  works  of  God  aright ; 

Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 

And  own  the  Workman  is  Divine. 

“ What  now  seem  random  strokes  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spurned, 
For  then  the  carpet  will  be  turned.” 

“Thou’rt  right,”  quoth  Dick,  “no  more  I’ll 
grumble 

That  this  world  is  so  strange  a jumble  ; 

My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 

For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right.” 

Hannah  More, 
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TETRASTICH. 

From  tlic  Persian. 

On  parent  knees,  a naked  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  satfst,  while  all  around  thee 
smiled ; 

So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 

Calm  thou  mayst  smile  while  all  around  thee 

weep*  Sir  William  Jones. 


ODE  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove, 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 

Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear ; 

Hast  thou  a star  to  guide  thy  path,  ^ 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 

Delightful  visitant ! with  thee 
I hail  the  time  of  flowers, 

And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood, 
To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 

Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 


THE  CRICKET. 
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Wliat  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom 
Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 

An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  ! thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year  ! 

Oh,  could  I fly,  Fd  fly  with  thee  ! 

We’d  make  with  joyful  wing, 

Our  annual  visit  o’er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  Spring. 

John  Logan. 

THE  CRICKET. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 

Chirping  on  my  humble  hearth, — 
Whereso’er  be  thine  abode, 

Always  harbinger  of  good, — 

Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a song  most  soft  and  sweet ; 

In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a song  as  I can  give. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee, 

Thou  surpassest,  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are  ; 
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Theirs  is  but  a summer-song ; 

Thine  endures  the  winter  long, 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a period  to  thy  lay : 

Then,  insect,  let  thy  simple  song 
Cheer  the  winter  evening  long ; 
While,  secure  from  every  storm, 

In  my  cottage  stout  and  warm, 

Thou  shalt  my  merry  minstrel  be, 
And  I delight  to  shelter  thee. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  (Turner)  Smith. 


WHOM  HAVE  I IN  HEAVEN  BUT  THEE  t 

Lord  of  earth  ! thy  bounteous  hand 
Well  this  glorious  frame  hath  planned ; 
Woods  that  wave  and  hills  that  tower, 
Ocean  rolling  in  his  power ; 

All  that  strikes  the  gaze  unsought, 

All  that  charms  the  lonely  thought ; 
Friendship — gem  transcending  price, — 
Love — a flower  from  Paradise  ! 

Yet,  amid  this  scene  so  fair, 

Should  I cease  thy  smile  to  share, 
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What  were  all  its  joys  to  me  ! 

Whom  have  I in  earth  but  Thee  ? 

Lord  of  heaven  ! beyond  our  sight 
Rolls  a world  of  purer  light ; 

There,  in  Love’s  unclouded  reign, 
Parted  hands  shall  clasp  again ; 

Martyrs  there,  and  prophets  high, 

Blaze — a glorious  company ; 

While  immortal  music  rings 
From  unnumbered  serapli-strings. 

Oh  ! that  world  is  passing  fair  ; 

Yet  if  thou  wert  absent  there, 

What  were  all  its  joys  to  me  ! 

Whom  have  I in  heaven  but  Thee  ? 

Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  ! my  heart 
Seeks  in  thee  its  only  rest ! 

I was  lost — thy  accents  mild 
Homeward  lured  thy  wandering  child ; 

I was  blind — thy  healing  ray 
Charmed  the  long  eclipse  away ; 

Source  of  every  joy  I know, 

Solace  of  my  every  woe  ! 

Yet  should  once  thy  smile  divine 
Cease  upon  my  soul  to  shine, 

What  were  heaven  or  earth  to  me  ! 
Whom  have  I in  each  but  Thee  ? 

Robert  Grant. 
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SONG. 

Take  back  the  sigh  thy  lips  of  art 
In  passionate  moment  breathed  to  me ; 
Yet,  no — it  must  not,  will  not  part, 

;Tis  now  the  life — breath  of  my  heart, 

And  has  become  too  pure  for  thee. 

Take  back  the  kiss  that  faithless  sigh 
With  all  the  warmth  of  truth  imprest ; 
Yet,  no — the  fatal  kiss  may  lie, 

Upon  thy  lips  its  sweets  would  die, 

Or  bloom  to  make  a rival  blest ! 

Take  back  the  vows  that,  night  and  day, 
My  heart  received,  I thought,  from  thine 
Yet,  no — allow  them  still  to  stay, 

They  might  some  other  heart  betray, 

As  sweetly  as  they’ve  ruined  mine. 

Thomas  Moore. 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 


LINES. 
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My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart ! and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Longfellow. 


LINES. 

There  is  no  heart  but  hath  its  inner  anguish, 
There  is  no  eye  but  hath  with  tears  been  wet, 
There  is  no  voice  but  hath  been  heard  to  lan- 
guish 

O’er  hours  of  darkness  it  can  ne’er  forget. 

There  is  no  cheek,  however  bright  its  roses, 

But  perished  buds  beneath  its  hues  are  hid ; 
No  eye  that  in  its  dewy  light  reposes, 

But  broken  star-beams  tremble  ’neath  its  lid. 

There  is  no  lip,  howe’er  with  laughter  ringing, 
However  light  and  gay  its  words  may  be, 

But  it  hath  trembled  at  some  dark  upspringing 
Of  stern  affection  and  deep  misery. 
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We  are  all  brothers  in  this  land  of  dreaming, 

Yet  hand  meets  hand,  and  eye  to  eye  replies ; 
Nor  deem  we  that  beneath  a brow  all  beaming 
The  flower  of  life  in  broken  beauty  lies. 

O,  blessed  light  that  gilds  our  night  of  sorrow ; 

O,  balm  of  Gilead  for  our  healing  found ; 

We  know  that  peace  will  come  with  the  to-morrow, 
And  that  afflictions  spring  not  from  the  ground. 


ON  ANOTHER’S  SORROW. 

Can  I see  another’s  woe, 

And  not  be  in  sorrow  too  ? 

Can  I see  another’s  grief, 

And  not  seek  for  kind  relief? 

Can  I see  a falling  tear, 

And  not  feel  my  sorrow’s  share  ? 

Can  a father  see  his  child 
Weep,  nor  be  with  sorrow  filled? 

Can  a mother  sit  and  hear 
An  infant  groan,  an  infant  fear? 

No,  no,  never  can  it  be  ! 

Never,  never  can  it  be  ! 

And  can  he  who  smiles  on  all 
Hear  the  wren  with  sorrows  small, 
Hear  the  small  bird’s  grief  and  care ; 
Hear  the  woes  that  infants  bear, — 


ODE  TO  THE  RISING  SUN. 
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And  not  sit  beside  t-lie  nest, 

Pouring  pity  in  their  breast  ? 

And  not  sit  the  cradle  near, 

Weeping  tear  on  infant’s  tear? 

And  not  sit,  both  night  and  day, 
Wiping  all  our  tears  away? 

Oil  no  ! never  can  it  be  ! 

Never,  never  can  it  be  ! 

He  doth  give  his  joy  to  all ; 

He  becomes  an  infant  small ; 

He  becomes  a man  of  woe ; 

He  doth  feel  the  sorrow  too. 

Think  not  thou  canst  sigh  a sigh, 

And  thy  Maker  is  not  by ; 

Think  not  thou  canst  weep  a tear, 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  near. 

Oh,  he  gives  to  us  his  joy, 

That  our  griefs  he  may  destroy : 

Till  our  grief  is  fled  and  gone, 

He  doth  sit  by  us  and  moan. 

William  Blake. 


ODE  TO  THE  RISING  SUN. 

See  ! how  with  thundering  fiery  feet 
Sol’s  ardent  steeds  the  barriers  beat, 
That  bar  their  radiant  way ; 
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Yoked  by  the  circling  hours  they  stand, 
Impatient  at  the  god’s  command 
To  bear  the  car  of  day. 

See  ! led  by  Morn,  with  dewy  feet, 

Apollo  mounts  his  golden  seat, 

Replete  with  sevenfold  fire ; 

While  dazzled  by  his  conquering  light, 
Heaven’s  glittering  host  and  awful  night 
Submissively  retire. 

See  ! clothed  with  majesty  and  strength, 
Through  sacred  light’s  wide  gates,  at  length 
The  god  exulting  spring ; 

While  lesser  deities  around, 

And  demon  powers  his  praise  resound, 

And  hail  their  matchless  king ! 

Through  the  dark  portals  of  the  deep 
The  foaming  steeds  now  furious  leap, 

And  thunder  up  the  sky. 

The  god  to  strains  now  tunes  his  lyre, 
Which  nature’s  harmonies  inspire, 

And  ravish  as  they  fly. 

Even  dreadful  Hyle’s  sea  profound 
Feels  the  enchanting  conquering  sound, 

And  boils  with  rage  no  more ; 

The  World’s  dark  boundary,  Tartarus,  hears, 
And  life -inspiring  strains  reveres, 

And  stills  its  wild  uproar. 
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And  while  through  heaven  the  god  sublime 
Triumphant  rides,  see  reverend  Time 
Fast  by  his  chariot  run ; 

Observant  of  the  fiery  steeds, 

Silent  the  hoary  king  proceeds, 

And  hymns  his  parent  Sun. 

See,  as  he  comes,  with  general  voice 
All  Nature’s  living  tribes  rejoice, 

And  own  him  as  their  king. 

Even  rugged  rocks  their  heads  advance, 
And  forests  on  the  mountains  dance, 

And  hills  and  valleys  sing. 

See,  while  his  beauteous  glittering  feet 
In  mystic  measures  ether  beat, — 
Enchanting  to  the  sight, 

Paean, — whose  genial  locks  diffuse 
Life-bearing  health,  ambrosial  dews, — 
Exulting  springs  to  light ! 

Lo  ! as  he  comes,  in  Heaven’s  array, 

And  scattering  wide  the  blaze  of  day, 

Lifts  high  his  scourge  of  fire, — 

Fierce  demons  that  in  darkness  dwell, 

Foes  of  our  race,  and  dogs  of  Hell, 

Dread  its  avenging  ire. 

Hail ! crowned  with  light,  creation’s  king  ! 
Be  mine  the  task  thy  praise  to  sing, 
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And  vindicate  thy  might ; 

Thy  honors  spread  through  barbarous  climes, 
And  realms  involved  in  night ! 

Thomas  Taylor. 

SOMEBODY. 

My  heart  is  sair,  I darena  tell, 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 

I could  wake  a winter  night 
For  the  sake  o’  somebody ! 

Oli-hon  ! for  somebody  ! 

Oh-hey  ! for  somebody  ! 

I could  range  the  world  around 
For  the  sake  o’  somebody. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

0 sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 

Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 

And  send  me  safe  my  somebody ! 
Oh-hon  ! for  somebody  ! 

Oh-hey  ! for  somebody  ! 

1 wad  do — what  wad  I not? — 

For  the  sake  o’  somebody. 

Robert  Burns. 

THE  SKYLARK. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o’er  moorland  and  lea  ! 


THE  DAFFODILS. 
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Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blessed  is  thy  dwelling  place — 

Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O’er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O’er  moor  and  mountain  green, 

O’er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow’s  rim, 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away ; 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blessed  is  thy  dwelling  place — 

Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

James  Hogg. 

THE  DAFFODILS. 

I wandered  lonely  as  a cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I saw  a crowd, 

A host  of  golden  daffodils, 
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Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  Milky-Way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a bay  : 

Ten  thousand  saw  I at  a glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : — 
A poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a jocund  company  : 

I gazed,  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I lie, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

William  Wordsworth. 

MY  LIBRARY. 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I behold, 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  j 
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My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 

And  while  I understand  and  feel 
How  much  to  them  I owe, 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ; with  them 
I live  in  long-past  years ; 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 
Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ; anon 
With  them  my  place  will  be  ; 

And  I with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  futurity ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a name,  I trust, 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

Robert  Southey. 

THE  PARROT. 

The  deep  affections  of  the  breast, 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts 
Are  not  exclusively  possessed 
By  human  hearts. 
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A parrot  from  the  Spanish  Main, 

Full  young,  and  early  caged,  came  o’er, 

With  bright  wings,  to  the  bleak  domain 
Of  Mulla’s  shore. 

To  spicy  groves,  where  he  had  won 
His  plumage  of  resplendent  hue, 

His  native  fruits,  and  skies,  and  sun, 

He  bade  adieu. 

For  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  turf, 

A heathery  land  and  misty  sky, 

And  turned  on  rocks  and  raging  surf 
His  golden  eye. 

But  petted  in  our  climate  cold 

He  lived  and  chattered  many  a day ; 

Until  with  age,  from  green  and  gold 
His  wings  grew  gray. 

At  last,  when  blind  and  seeming  dumb, 

He  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more, 

A Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla’s  shore. 

He  hailed  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech, 

The  bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied, 

Flapped  round  his  cage,  with  joyous  screech, 
Dropped  down,  and  died  ! 

Thomas  Campbell. 
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WHY  ARE  YOU  WANDERING  HERE? 

“ Why  are  you  wandering  here,  I pray?” 

An  old  man  asked  a maid  one  day, — 
“Looking  for  poppies  so  bright  and  red, 
Father,”  said  she,  “I’m  hither  led.” 

“ Fie,  fie  ! ” she  heard  him  cry, 

“ Poppies  ’tis  known,  to  all  who  rove, 

Grow  in  the  field,  and  not  in  the  grove.” 

“ Tell  me,”  again  the  old  man  said, 

“Why  are  you  loitering  here,  fair  maid?  ” — 
“ The  nightingale’s  song,  so  sweet  and  clear, 
Father,”  said  she,  “I’m  come  to  hear.” 

“Fie,  fie,”  she  heard  him  cry, 

“ Nightingales  all,  so  people  say, 

Warble  by  night,  and  not  by  day.” 

The  sage  looked  grave,  the  maiden  shy, 
When  Lubin  jumped  o’er  the  stile  hard  by ; 
The  sage  looked  graver,  the  maid  more  glum, 
Lubin,  he  twiddled  his  finger  and  thumb. 
“Fie,  fie,”  was  the  old  man’s  cry; 

“ Poppies  like  these  I own  are  rare, 

And  of  such  nightingale’s  songs  beware  ! ” 
James  Kenney. 
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SPRING:  A SONNET. 

Again  the  violet  of  our  early  days 

Drinks  beauteous  azure  from  the  golden  sun, 

And  kindles  into  fragrance  at  his  blaze ; 

The  streams,  rejoiced  that  winter’s  work  is  done, 
Talk  of  to-morrow’s  cowslips  as  they  run. 

Wild  apple  ! thou  art  bursting  into  bloom  ; 

Thy  leaves  are  coming,  snowy-blossomed  thorn  ! 
Wake,  buried  lily  ! spirit,  quit  thy  tomb ; 

And  thou,  shade -loving  hyacinth,  be  born  ! 

Then  haste,  sweet  rose  ! sweet  woodbine  hymn 
the  morn, 

Whose  dew-drops  shall  illume  with  pearly  light 
Each  grassy  blade  that  thick  embattled  stands 
From  sea  to  sea ; while  daisies  infinite 
Uplift  in  praise  their  little  glowfing  hands, 

O’er  every  hill  that  under  heaven  expands. 

Ebenezer  Elliot. 


FAREWELL. 

Nay,  shrink  not  from  the  word  “farewell’’ 
As  if  ’twere  friendship’s  final  knell ! 

Such  fears  may  prove  but  vain  : 

So  changeful  is  life’s  fleeting  day, 
Whene’er  we  sever,  Hope  may  say, 

“We  part — to  meet  again  ! 77 
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E’en  the  last  parting  heart  can  know 
Brings  not  unutterable  woe 

To  souls  that  heavenward  soar ; 

For  humble  Faith,  with  steadfast  eye, 

Points  to  a brighter  world  on  high, 

Where  hearts  that  here  at  parting  sigh 
May  meet — to  part  no  more. 

Bernard  Barton. 

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase) ! 
Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel,  writing  in  a book  of  gold. — 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“What  writest  thou?” — The  vision  raised  its 
head, 

And  with  a look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  u the  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.” 

“And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abou.  “Nay,  not 
so,” 

Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still ; and  said,  “ I pray  thee, 
then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.” 
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The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed, 

And  lo  ! Ben  Adliem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

THE  WINGS  OF  THE  DOVE. 

Oh,  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 

Now  sailing  by  with  sunshine  on  thy  breast ; 

That,  borne  like  thee  above, 

I too  might  fly  aw~ay,  and  be  at  rest. 

Where  wilt  thou  fold  those  plumes, 

Bird  of  the  forest-shadows,  holiest  bird? 

In  what  rich  leafy  glooms, 

By  the  sweet  voice  of  hidden  waters  stirred? 

Over  what  blessed  home, 

What  roof  with  dark,  deep  summer  foliage 
crowned, 

O fair  as  ocean’s  foam  ! 

Shall  thy  bright  bosom  shed  a gleam  around? 

Or  seekest  thou  some  old  shrine 
Of  nymph  or  saint,  no  more  by  votary  wooed, 
Though  still,  as  if  divine, 

Breathing  a spirit  o’er  the  solitude  ? 
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Yet  wherefore  ask  thy  way? 

Blest,  ever  blest,  whate’er  its  aim,  thou  art ! 

Unto  the  greenwood  spray, 

Bearing  no  dark  remembrance  at  thy  heart ! 

No  echoes  that  will  blend 
A sadness  with  the  whispers  of  the  grove ; 

No  memory  of  a friend 

Far  off,  or  dead,  or  changed  to  thee,  thou  dove  ! 

Oh  ! to  some  cool  recess 
Take,  take  me  with  thee  on  the  summer  wind, 
Leaving  the  weariness 
And  all  the  fever  of  this  life  behind. 

The  aching  and  the  void 
Within  the  heart,  whereunto  none  reply, 

The  young  bright  hopes  destroyed, — 

Bird  ! bear  me  with  thee  through  the  sunny  sky  ! 

Wild  wish,  and  longing  vain, 

And  brief  upspringing  to  be  glad  and  free  ! 

Go  to  thy  woodland  reign  : 

My  soul  is  bound  and  held — I may  not  flee. 

For  even  by  all  the  fears 
And  thoughts  that  haunt  my  dreams — untold, 
unknown 

And  burning  woman’s  tears, 

Poured  from  mine  eyes  in  silence  and  alone ; 
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Had  I thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 

High  ’midst  the  gorgeous  isles  of  cloud  to  soar, 
Soon  the  strong  cords  of  love 
Would  draw  me  earthwards — homewards — yet 
once  more. 

Felicia  Hemans. 

THE  LADIES  OF  ST.  JAMES’S. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
Go  swinging  to  the  play ; 

Their  footmen  run  before  them, 

With  a “ Stand  by  ! Clear  the  way  ! ” 
But  Phyllida,  my  Pliyllida  ! 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon, 

When  we  go  out  a-courting 
Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
Wear  satin  on  their  backs ; 

They  sit  all  night  at  Ombre , 

With  candles  all  of  wax ; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

She  dons  her  russet  gown 
And  runs  to  gather  May  dew 
Before  the  world  is  down. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
They  are  so  fine  and  fair, 

You’d  think  a box  of  essences 
Was  broken  in  the  air  : 
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But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

The  breath  of  heath  and  furze, 
When  breezes  blow  at  morning 
Is  scarce  so  fresh  as  hers. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
They’re  painted  to  the  eyes ; 

Their  white  it  stays  forever, 

Their  red  it  never  dies ; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Her  color  comes  and  goes ; 

It  trembles  to  a lily, 

It  wavers  to  a rose. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
With  “ Mercy  ! ” and  with  “ Lud  ! ” 
They  season  all  their  speeches 
(They  come  of  noble  blood) : 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Her  shy  and  simple  words 
Are  sweet  as,  after  rain  drops, 

The  music  of  the  birds. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks ; 
They  smile  on  you — for  seconds, 
They  frown  on  you — for  weeks  ; 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Come  either  storm  or  shine, 

From  Shrove-tide  unto  Shrove-tide 
Is  always  true  and  mine. 
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My  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

I care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.  James’s, 

And  give  me  all  to  keep ; 

I care  not  whose  the  beauties 
Of  all  the  world  may  be, 

For  Phyllida — my  Phyllida 
Is  all  the  world  to  me  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 


LILIAN. 

I. 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

When  I ask  her  if  she  love  me, 
Clasps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 
Laughing  all  she  can ; 

She’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 
Cruel  little  Lilian. 

II. 

When  my  passion  seeks 
Pleasance  in  love-siglis, 

She,  looking  thro’  and  tliro’  me  ' 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 

Smiling,  never  speaks : 

So  innocent-arch,  so  cunning-simple, 
From  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 
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Glancing  with  black-headed  eyes, 
Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks ; 
Then  away  she  flies. 

III. 

Prithee  weep,  May  Lilian  ! 

Gayety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lilian  : 

Thro’  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 
When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth : 

Prithee  Aveep,  May  Lilian. 

IV. 

Praying  all  I can, 

If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 

Like  a rose-leaf  I will  crush  thee, 
Fairy  Lilian. 

Tennyson. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A Avoman  sat  in  uiiAvomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
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Stitch  ! stitch  ! stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  “ Song  of  the  Shirt ! ” 

“ Work  ! work  ! work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 

And  work — work — work 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof ! 
It's  Oh  ! to  be  a slave 
Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a soul  to  save, 
If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 


u Work — work — work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

W ork — work — work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I fall  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a dream ! 

u Oh,  Men,  with  Sisters  dear! 

Oh,  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives  ! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures’  lives  ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
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Sewing  at  once,  with  a double  thread, 
A Shroud  as  well  as  a Shirt. 

“But  why  do  I talk  of  Death? 

That  Phantom  of  grisly  hone, 

I hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I keep  ; 

Oh,  God  ! that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 


“ Work — work — work  ! 

My  labor  never  flags ; 

And  what  are  its  wages  ? A bed  of  straw, 

A crust  of  bread — and  rags. 

That  shatter’d  roof — and  this  naked  floor — 
A table — a broken  chair — 

And  a wrall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

“Work — work — wrork  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

W ork — work — work — 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb’d, 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 
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“ Work — work — work, 

In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work — work — work, 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 
The  brooding  swallows  cling 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 
And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

“ Oh  ! but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I used  to  feel, 

Before  I knew  the  woes  of  want 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a meal ! 

“ Oh  ! but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A respite  however  brief  ! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief  ! 

A little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread  ! ” 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
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A woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch  ! stitch  ! stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
Would  that  its  tones  would  reach  the  Rich  ! 
She  sang  this  “ Song  of  the  Shirt ! ” 

Thomas  Hood. 


UNSPOKEN  WORDS. 

The  kindly  words  that  rise  within  the  heart, 

And  thrill  it  with  their  sympathetic  tone, 

But  die  ere  spoken,  fail  to  play  their  part, 

And  claim  a merit  that  is  not  their  own. 

The  kindly  word  unspoken  is  a sin, — 

A sin  that  wraps  itself  in  purest  guise, 

And  tells  the  heart  that,  doubting,  looks  within, 
That  not  in  speech,  but  thought,  the  virtue  lies. 

But  ?tis  not  so  : another  heart  may  thirst 
For  that  kind  word  as  Hagar  in  the  wild — 

Poor  banished  Hagar  ! — prayed  a well  might  burst 
From  out  the  sand  to  save  her  parching  child. 

And  loving  eyes  that  cannot  see  the  mind 

Will  watch  the  unexpected  movements  of  the 
lips. 

Ah  ! can  you  let  its  cutting  silence  wind 
Around  that  heart  and  scath  it  like  a whip  ? 
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Unspoken  words  like  treasures  in  a mine 
Are  valueless  until  we  give  them  birth ; 

Like  unfound  gold  their  hidden  beauties  shine, 
Which  God  has  made  to  bless  and  gild  the  earth. 
How  sad  ’twould  be  to  see  the  master’s  hand 
Strike  glorious  notes  upon  a voiceless  lute  ! 
But  oh,  what  pain  when,  at  God’s  own  com- 
mand, 

A heart-string  thrills  with  kindness,  but  is 
mute  ! 

Then  hide  it  not,  the  music  of  the  soul, 

Dear  sympathy  expressed  with  kindly  voice, 
But  let  it  like  a shining  river  roll 

To  deserts  dry — to  hearts  that  would  rejoice. 
Oh,  let  the  symphony  of  kindly  words 

Sound  for  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the 
weak, 

And  he  will  bless  you  ! He  who  struck  the  chords 
Will  strike  another  when  in  turn  you  seek. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee, 

And  sett’st  the  weary  laborer  free  ! 

If  any  star  shed  peace,  ’tis  Thou 
That  send’st  it  from  above, 

Appearing  when  Heaven’s  breath  and  brow 
Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 
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Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies, 

Whilst  the  landscape’s  odors  rise, 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard 
And  songs  when  toil  is  done, 

From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirr’d 
Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love’s  soft  interviews, 

Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 

Their  Remembrances  in  Heaven 
Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art, 

Too  delicious  to  be  riven 
By  absence  from  the  heart. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


THE  RAINBOW7. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold 
A rainbow  in  the  sky ; 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 

So  is  it  now  I am  a man, 

So  be  it  when  I shall  grow  old 
Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  man ; 

And  I conld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

A cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun ; 

A gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 

Long  had  I watched  the  glory  moving  on, 

O’er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow, — 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 
Wafted  the  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west : — 

Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given  ; 

And,  by  the  breath  of  Mercy,  made  to  roll 
Right  onward  to  the  golden  gate  of  heaven ; 

Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

John  Wilson. 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a dark  and  sullen  sire  ! 

Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds  : — 

Thee  when  young  Spring  first  questioned  Win- 
ter’s sway, 

And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 
To  mark  the  victory. 


LIFE. 
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In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 

Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 
Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ; in  some  lone  walk 
Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 
Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

Henry  Kirke  White. 

LIFE. 

We  are  born ; we  laugh ; we  weep  ; 

We  love  ; we  droop  ; we  die  ! 

Ah,  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die  ? 

Who  knows  that  secret  deep? 

Alas,  not  I ! 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring 
Unseen  by  human  eye  ? 

Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 
Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  fly ; 
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Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 
To  things  that  die? 

We  toil — through  pain  and  wrong ; 

We  fight — and  fly ; 

We  love ; we  lose ; and  then,  ere  long, 
Stone-dead  we  lie. 

O Life  ! is  all  thy  song 
“ Endure  and — die  ? ” 

Barry  Cornwall. 


SONNET  ON  COLUMBUS. 

He  was  a man  whom  danger  could  not  daunt, 
Nor  sophistry  perplex,  nor  pain  subdue ; 

A stoic,  reckless  of  the  world’s  vain  taunt, 

And  steeled  the  path  of  honor  to  pursue ; 

So,  when  by  all  deserted,  still  he  knew 
How  best  to  soothe  the  heart-sick  or  confront 
Sedition,  schooled  with  equal  eye  to  view 
The  frowns  of  grief,  and  the  base  pangs  of  want. 
But  when  he  saw  that  promised  land  arise 
In  all  its  rare  and  bright  varieties, 

Lovelier  than  fondest  fancy  ever  trod, 

Then  softening  nature  melted  in  his  eyes ; 

He  knew  his  fame  was  full,  and  blessed  his  God ; 
And  fell  upon  his  face,  and  kissed  the  virgin  sod  ! 

Sir  Aubrey  be  Vere. 


TO  A MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 
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TO  A MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 

Tliou’st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 

For  I maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem : 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  ! it’s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 

The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 

Bending  thee  ’mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi’  speckled  breast, 

When  upward  springing,  blithe  to  greet 
The  purpling  east ! 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm ; 

Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form ! 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa’s  maun  shield ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 
O’  clod  or  stane 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field 
Unseen,  alone. 


Robert  Burns. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good-night?  ah,  no;  the  hour  is  ill 
Which  severs  those  it  should  unite ; 

Let  us  remain  together  still, 

Then  it  will  be  good-night. 

How  can  I call  the  lone  night  good, 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight  ? 

Be  it  not  said,  though  understood, 

Then  it  will  be  good-night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move, 
From  evening’s  close  to  morning  light, 

The  night  is  good, — because,  my  love, 
They  never  say  good-night. 

Shelley. 


WISDOM  AND  WEALTH. 

I once  saw  a poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever, 
Witty  and  wise ; he  paid  a man  a visit, 

And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 
Gave  him  welcome.  “ Strange  ! ” cried  he ; 
“whence  is  it?” 

He  walked  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 

He  tried  to  introduce  a social  chat ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  vain  he  tried ; 
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Some  formally  and  freezingly  replied, 

And  some  said  by  their  silence,  “ Better  stay  at 
home.” 

A rich  man  burst  the  door, 

As  Croesus  rich : I’m  sure 

He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit ; 

And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it ; 

He  had  what  some  think  better — he  had  wealth. 
What  a confusion  ! all  stand  up  erect — 

These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health ; 
These  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect ; 

And  these  arrange  a sofa  or  a chair ; 

And  these  conduct  him  there. 

“ Allow  me,  sir,  the  honor ; ” then  a bow 
Down  to  the  earth — is’t  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension? 


The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 

And  to  himself  he  said, 

“ This  is  indeed  beyond  my  comprehension  : ” 
Then  looking  round,  one  friendly  face  he  found, 
And  said,  u Pray  tell  me  why  is  wealth  preferred 
To  wisdom?  ” “ That’s  a silly  question,  friend  ! ” 
Replied  the  other,  “ Have  you  never  heard, 

A man  may  lend  his  store 
Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 

But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend?” 

John  Bowring. 
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THE  IRISHMAN. 

There  was  a lady  lived  at  Leith, 

A lady  very  stylish,  man ; 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  teeth, 

She  fell  in  love  with  an  Irishman — 

A nasty,  ugly  Irishman — 

A wild,  tremendous  Irishman — 

A tearing,  swearing,  thumping,  bumping, 
ranting,  roaring  Irishman ! 

His  face  was  noways  beautiful, 

For  with  small-pox  ?twas  scarred  across ; 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog 
Were  almost  double  a yard  across. 

Oh,  the  lump  of  an  Irishman — 

The  whiskey-devouring  Irishman — 

The  great  he-rogue,  with  his  wonderful 
brogue — 

The  fighting,  rioting  Irishman  ! 

One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green, 

And  the  other  eye  was  out,  my  dear ; 

And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear ! 
Oh,  the  great  big  Irishman — 

The  rattling,  battling  Irishman — 

The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  stagger- 
ing, leathering  swash  of  an  Irishman  ! 


THE  IRISHMAN. 
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He  took  so  much  of  Lundy-foot 

That  he  used  to  snort  and  snuffle,  0 ; 

And  in  shape  and  size  the  fellow’s  neck 
Was  as  broad  as  the  neck  of  a buffalo. 

Oh,  the  horrible  Irishman — 

The  thundering,  blundering  Irishman — 

The  slashing,  dashing,  smashing,  lashing, 
thrashing,  hashing  Irishman  ! 

His  name  was  a terrible  name  indeed, 

Being  Timothy  Shady  Mulligan ; 

And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of 
punch, 

He’d  not  rest  till  he  filled  it  full  again. 

The  loozing,  bruising  Irishman — 

The  ’toxicated  Irishman — 

The  whiskey,  frisky,  rummy,  gunny,  brandy, 
no  dandy  Irishman ! 

This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loved, 

Like  all  the  girls  of  quality ; 

And  he  broke  the  skulls  of  the  men  of  Leith, 
J ust  by  the  way  of  J ollity . 

Oh,  the  leathering  Irishman — 

The  barbarous,  savage  Irishman — 

The  hearts  of  the  maids  and  the  gentlemen’s 
heads  were  bothered, 

I’m  sure  by  this  Irishman. 

William  Maginn. 
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CUI  BONO? 

What  is  hope  ? A smiling  rainbow 
Children  follow  through  the  wet ; 

’Tis  not  here — still  yonder,  yonder ; 
Never  urchin  found  it  yet. 

What  is  life  ? A thawing  iceboard 
On  a sea  with  sunny  shore ; 

Gay  we  sail : it  melts  beneath  us ; 

We  are  sunk,  and  seen  no  more. 

What  is  man  ? A foolish  baby ; 

Vainly  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets  : 
Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing, 

One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets  ! 

Thomas  Carlyle. 


THE  WIND  IN  A FROLIC. 

The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up.  from  sleep, 
Saying,  “Now  for  a frolic  ! now  for  a leap  ! 

Now  for  a mad-cap  galloping  chase  ! 

I’ll  make  a commotion  in  every  place  ! ” 

So  it  swept  with  a bustle  right  through  a great 
town, 

Creaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 
Shutters  ; and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls, 
Old  women’s  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls ; 
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There  never  was  heard  a much  lustier  shout, 

As  the  apples  and  oranges  tumbled  about ; 

And  the  urchins,  that  stand  with  their  thievish 
eyes 

Forever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a prize. 
Then  away  to  the  field  it  went  blustering  and 
humming, 

And  the  cattle  all  wondered  whatever  was  com- 
ing: 

It  plucked  by  the  tails  the  grave  matronly  cows, 
And  tossed  the  colts’  manes  all  over  their  brows, 
’Till  offended  at  such  a familiar  salute, 

They  all  turned  their  backs  and  stood  silently 
mute. 

So  on  it  went  capering,  and  playing  its  pranks, 
Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river’s  banks, 
Puffing  the  birds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray, 

Or  the  traveler  grave  on  the  king’s  highway. 

It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bags 
Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags  ; 

’Twas  so  bold,  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its 
joke 

With  the  doctor’s  wig,  or  the  gentleman’s  cloak. 
Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gayly, 
“Now, 

You  sturdy  old  oaks,  I’ll  make  you  bow  ! ” 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 

Or  cracked  their  great  branches  through  and 
through. 
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Then  it  rushed  like  a monster,  on  cottage  and 
farm, 

Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm. 

So  they  ran  out  like  bees  when  threatened  with 
harm. 

There  were  dames  with  their  kerchiefs  tied  over 
their  caps, 

To  see  if  their  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps ; 
The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed 
aloud, 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a terrified  crowd ; 
There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying  on, 
Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened  soon 
to  be  gone. 

But  the  wind  had  swept  on,  and  met  in  a lane 
With  a schoolboy,  who  panted  and  struggled  in 
vain  : 

For  it  tossed  him,  and  twirled  him,  then  passed, 
as  he  stood 

With  his  hat  in  a pool,  and  his  shoe  in  the  mud. 
Then  away  went  the  Wind  in  its  Holiday  glee  ! 
And  now  it  was  far  on  the  billowy  sea ; 

And  the  lordly  ships  felt  its  staggering  blow, 
And  the  little  boats  darted  to  and  fro  : — 

But,  lo  ! night  came  and  it  sank  to  rest 
On  the  sea-bird’s  rock  in  the  gleaming  west, 
Laughing  to  think,  in  its  fearful  fun, 

How  little  of  mischief  it  had  done. 

William  Howitt. 
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KEAT’S  LAST  SONNET. 

Bright  star  ! would  I were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 
Not  in  lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the  night, 

And  watching  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature’s  patient,  sleepless  eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores, — 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors — 

No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love’s  ripening  breast, 

To  feel  forever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  forever  in  a sweet  unrest, 

Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 

And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death. 

John  Keats. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  TEAR. 

Upon  the  hill  he  turned, 

To  take  a last  fond  look 
Of  the  valley  and  the  village  church, 
And  the  cottage  by  the  brook. 

He  listened  to  the  sounds 
So  familiar  to  his  ear, 

And  the  soldier  leaned  upon  his  sword, 
And  wiped  away  a tear. 
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Beside  that  cottage  porch 
A girl  was  on  her  knees ; 

She  held  aloft  a snowy  scarf 
Which  fluttered  in  the  breeze. 

She  breathed  a prayer  for  him — 

A prayer  he  could  not  hear ; 

And  he  paused  to  bless  her  as  she  knelt, 
And  he  wiped  away  a tear. 

He  turned  and  left  the  spot, 

Oh,  do  not  deem  him  weak  ! 

For  dauntless  was  the  soldier’s  heart, 
Though  tears  were  on  his  cheek. 

Go  watch  the  foremost  ranks 
In  danger’s  dark  career ; 

Be  sure  the  hand  most  daring  there 
Has  wiped  away  a tear. 

Thomas  Haynes  Baily. 


THE  ANGELS’  WHISPER. 

A baby  was  sleeping, 

Its  mother  was  weeping, 

For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea ; 
And  the  tempest  was  swelling 
Round  the  Fisherman’s  dwelling ; 

And  she  cried,  u Dermot,  darling,  oh  come  back 
to  me ! ” 
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Her  beads  while  she  numbered, 

The  baby  still  slumbered, 

And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended  her  knee  : 
“Oh,  blessed  be  that  warning, 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 

For  I know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  with 
thee. 

“ And  while  they  are  keeping 
Bright  watch  o’er  thy  sleeping, 

Oh,  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me  ! 

And  say  thou  would’st  rather 
They’d  watch  o’er  thy  father ! 

For  I know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to 
thee.” 

The  dawn  of  the  morning 
Saw  Dermot  returning, 

And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babe’s  father  to 
see ; 

And  closely  caressing 
Her  child  with  a blessing, 

Said,  “ I knew  that  the  angels  were  whispering 
with  thee.” 

Samuel  Lover. 


THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid ; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say : 
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Bare-footed  came  the  beggar  maid 
Before  the  king  Cophetua. 

In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down, 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way ; 

“It  is  no  wonder,”  said  the  lords, 

“She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.” 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen  : 

One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 

So  sweet  a face,  such  angel  grace, 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been ; 

Cophetua  sware  a royal  oath : 

“ This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  ! ” 
Tennyson. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A HOUSEHOLD. 

They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 
Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide, 
By  mount  and  stream  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O’er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 
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One,  midst  tlie  forest  of  the  West, 

By  a dark  stream  is  laid — 

The  Indians  know  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar-shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one — 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O’er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  rivers  are  drest 
Above  the  noble  slain ; 

He  wrapt  his  colors  round  his  breast 
On  a blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o’er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  ’midst  Italian  flowers — 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 

Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 
Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth  ! — 

Alas,  for  love  ! if  thou  wert  all, 

And  naught  beyond,  O Earth  ! 

Hemans. 
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TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 

River  ! that  in  silence  windest 

Through  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 

Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River  ! 

Many  a lesson,  deep  and  long ; 

Thou  hast  been  a generous  giver, 

I can  give  thee  but  a song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 

I have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me,  like  a tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 

When  I saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 

And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I love  thee, 

Nor  because  thy  waves  are  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 
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Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 
And  thy  waters  disappear, 

Friends  I love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 
And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this ; — thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers  ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start, 
When  I fan  the  living  embers 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart ! 

’Tis  for  this,  thou  Silent  River  ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 

Thou  hast  been  a generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 

Longfellow. 


THE  HIGH  TIDE  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  1571. 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 

The  ringers  rang  by  two  by  three ; 

“ Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,”  quoth  he. 
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“ Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O Boston  bells  ! 
Play  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe  1 The  Brides  of  Enderby.’  ” 

Men  say  it  was  a stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 
The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 
By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea-wall. 


I sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I raised  myne  eyes ; 
The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies ; 

And  dark  against  day’s  golden  death 
She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth, 

My  sonne’s  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

“ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ” calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I heard  her  song, 

“ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! n all  along ; 

Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song — 
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“Cusha  ! Cusha  ! Cusha  ! 99  calling, 

“For  the  dews  will  soon  be  falling; 

Leave  your  meadow-grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Liglitfoot, 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed 

If  it  be  long,  ay,  long  ago, 

When  I beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I hear  the  Lindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharp  and  strong ; 
And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 

And  not  a shadowe  mote  be  seene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene ; 
And  lo  ! the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 
Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 
That  Saturday  at  even-tide. 
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The  swannerds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset’s  golden  breath, 

The  shepherde  lads  I heard  afarre, 

And  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth ; 

Till  floating  o’er  the  grassy  sea 
Came  down  that  kyndly  message  free 
The  “ Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby.” 

Then  some  looked  nppe  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  “ And  why  should  this  thing  be  ? 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

“ For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  downe, 

For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne ; 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  sea, 

And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrate s flee, 

Why  ring  ‘The  Brides  of  Enderby’?” 

I looked  without,  and  lo  ! my  sonne 

Came  riding  down  with  might  and  main ; 
He  raised  a shout,  as  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again ; 

“ Elizabeth  ! Elizabeth  ! ” 
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(A  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

“ The  old  sea-wall  (he  cryed)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 

And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 
Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place.” 

He  shook  as  one  who  looks  on  death : 

“ God  save  you  mother  ! ” straight  he  say th  ; 
u Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth?” 

“Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away, 
With  her  two  bairns  I marked  her  long ; 
And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play, 

Afar  I heard  her  milking-song.” 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea, 

To  right,  to  left,  “ Ho,  Enderby  ! ” 

They  rang  “ The  Brides  of  Enderby  ! ” 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast, 

For,  lo  ! along  the  river’s  bed 
A mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 

It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud, 
Shaped  like  a curling  snow-white  cloud, 

Or  like  a demon  in  a shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis,  backward  pressed, 
Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  aroaine,, 
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Then  madly  at  the  eygre’s  breast 
Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 

Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and 
rout ; 

Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about ; 

Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet ; 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 

Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night ; 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by ; 

I marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and 
high— 

A lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 

And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 

That  in  the  dark  rang  “Enderby.” 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 
From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed : 

And  I — my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 

And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 
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“0  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death ! 

0 lost ! my  love,  Elizabeth.” 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare ; 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear, 

Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 

The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 

Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  upon  the  grass. 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea ; 

A fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me ; 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  sayth), 
And  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth. 

1 shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

“Cusha  ! Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ” calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 

I shall  never  hear  her  song, 

“ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ” all  along 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth; 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water,  winding  down, 

Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 
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I shall  never  see  her  more 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver; 

Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 

Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy,  lonesome  shore ; 

I shall  never  hear  her  calling, 

“ Leave  your  meadow-grasses  mellow, 
Mellow,  mellow; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Light- 
foot  ; 

Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow; 

Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow ; 
Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 

From  your  clovers  lift  the  head ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed ! 99 

Jean  Ingelow. 


TO  A BUTTERFLY. 

Fve  watched  you  now  a full  half-hour, 
Self -poised  upon  that  yellow  flower ; 
And,  little  butterfly  ! indeed 
I know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 

How  motionless  ! and  then 
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What  joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breeze 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees, 

And  calls  you  forth  again  ! 

This  plot  of  orchard-ground  is  ours ; 

My  trees  they  are,  my  sister’s  flowers ; 

Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary ; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a sanctuary ! 

Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong ; 

Sit  near  us  on  the  bough  ! 

We’ll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song ; 

And  summer  days  when  we  were  young : 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 

Wordsworth. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing : 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die  ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 
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He  lieth  still : he  doth  not  move  : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a friend,  and  a true  true-love, 
And  the  New-year  will  take  ’em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth’d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 

A jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 

But  tho’  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 

And  tho’  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 

He  was  a friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I’ve  half  a mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  he’ll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 
And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my 
friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 
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How  hard  he  breathes  ! over  the  snow 
I heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro  : 

The  cricket  chirps  : the  light  burns  low  : 
’Tis  nearly  twelve  o’clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you  : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack  ! our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes  : tie  up  his  chin  : 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There’s  a new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 
friend, 

And  a new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A new  face  at  the  door. 

Tennyson. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Only  a rose  in  a glass, 

Set  by  a sick  man’s'  bed ; 

The  day  was  weary,  the  day  was  long, 

But  the  rose  it  spoke  with  a voice  like  song, 
And  this  is  what  it  said  : — 
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u I know  that  the  wind  is  keen, 

And  the  drifted  snows  lie  deep ; 

I know  that  the  cruel  ice  lies  spread 
O’er  the  laughing  brook  and  the  lake’s  blue 
bed, 

And  the  fountain’s  rush  and  leap. 

u I know,  I know  all  this ; 

Yet  here  I sit — a rose  ! 

Smiling  I sit,  and  I feel  no  fear, 

For  God  is  good  and  the  Spring  is  near, 
Couched  in  the  shrouding  snows. 

“Canst  thou  not  smile  with  me? 

Art  thou  less  strong  than  I? 

Less  strong  at  heart  than  a feeble  flower 
Which  lives  and  blossoms  but  one  brief  hour, 
And  then  must  droop  and  die  ? 

“ Surely  thou  canst  endure 
Thy  little  pains  and  fears, 

Before  whose  eyes,  all  fair  and  bright, 

In  endless  vistas  of  delight, 

Stretch  the  eternal  years  ! ” 

Then  o’er  the  sick  man’s  heart 
Fell  a deep  and  hushed  repose ; 

He  turned  on  his  pillow  and  whispered  low, 
That  only  the  listening  flower  might  know, 
“I  thank  thee,  Rose,  dear  Rose.” 


OLD  FRIENDS. 
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OLD  FRIENDS. 

We  just  shake  hands  at  meeting 
With  many  that  come  nigh, 

We  nod  the  head  in  greeting 
To  many  that  go  by. 

But  we  welcome  through  the  gateway 
Our  few  old  friends  and  true  ; 

Then  hearts  leap  up  and  straightway 
There’s  open  house  for  you, 

Old  friends, 

Wide-open  house  for  you. 

The  surface  will  be  sparkling, 

Let  but  a sunbeam  shine, 

But  in  the  deep  lies  darkling 
The  true  life  of  the  wine. 

The  froth  is  for  the  many, 

The  wine  is  for  the  few ; 

Unseen,  untouched  of  any, 

We  keep  the  best  for  you, 

Old  friends, 

The  very  best  for  you. 

“ The  many  ” cannot  know  us, 

They  only  pace  the  strand 
Where  at  our  worst  we  show  us; 

The  waters  thick  with  sand ; 
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But  out  beyond  the  leaping 
Dim  surge  u ’tis  clear  and  blue,” 
And  there,  old  friends,  we’re  keeping 
A waiting  calm  for  you, 

Old  friends, 

A sacred  calm  for  you. 


A RAINY  DAY. 

How  tired  one  gets  of  a rainy  day, 

For  a rainy  day  brings  back  so  much ; 

Old  dreams  revive  that  are  buried  away, 

And  the  past  comes  back  to  the  sight  and  touch. 

When  the  night  is  short  and  the  day  is  long, 
And  the  rain  falls  down  with  ceaseless  beat, 

We  tire  of  our  thoughts  as  we  tire  of  a song 
That  over  and  over  is  played  in  the  street. 

When  I woke  this  morning  and  heard  the  splash 
Of  the  rain-drop  over  the  tall  elm’s  leaves, 

I was  carried  back  in  a lightning  flash 

To  the  dear  old  home  with  the  sloping  eaves. 

And  you  and  I in  the  garret  high 
Were  playing  again  at  hide-go-seek ; 

And  bright  was  the  light  of  your  laughing  eye, 
And  rich  the  glow  of  your  rounded  cheek. 


A RAINY  DAY. 
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And  again  I was  nestled  in  ray  white  bed 
Under  the  eaves,  and  hearing  above 
The  feet  of  the  rain-steeds  over  my  head, 

While  I dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  yon,  my  love. 

Love,  my  lover,  with  eyes  of  truth, — 

0 beautiful  love  of  the  vanished  years, 

There  is  no  other  love  like  the  love  of  youth, 

1 say  it  over  and  over  with  tears. 

Wealth  and  honor  and  fame  may  come, — 

They  cannot  replace  what  is  taken  away ; 
There  is  no  other  home  like  the  childhood’s  home, 
No  other  love  like  the  love  of  May. 

Though  the  sun  is  bright  in  the  mid-day  skies, 
There  cometh  an  hour  when  the  sad  heart 
grieves 

With  a lonely  wail,  like  a lost  child’s  cry, 

For  the  trundle-bed  and  the  sloping  eaves : 

When  with  vague  unrest  and  nameless  pain, 

We  hunger  and  thirst  for  a voice  and  touch 
That  we  never  on  earth  shall  know  again — 

Oh,  a rainy  day  brings  back  so  much  ! 
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DIFFERENCES. 

I. 

The  king  can  drink  the  best  of  wine — 

So  can  I : 

And  has  enough  when  he  would  dine — 

So  have  I : 

And  cannot  order  rain  or  shine — 

Nor  can  I. 

Then  where’s  the  difference — let  me  see — 

Betwixt  my  lord  the  king  and  me  ? 

II. 

Do  trusty  friends  surround  his  throne 
Night  and  day? 

Or  make  his  interest  their  own? 

No,  not  they. 

Mine  love  me  for  myself  alone — 

Bless’d  be  they ! 

And  that’s  the  difference  winch  I see 

Betwixt  my  lord  the  king  and  me. 

III. 

Do  knaves  around  me  lie  in  wait 
To  deceive? 

Or  fawn  and  flatter  when  they  hate, 

And  would  grieve  ? 

Or  cruel  pomps  oppress  my  state 
By  my  leave  ? 


RUTH. 
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No,  Heaven  be  thank’d  ! And  here  you  see 
More  difference  ’twixt  the  king  and  me. 

IV. 

He  has  his  fools,  with  jests  and  quips, 
When  he’d  play ; 

He  has  his  armies  and  his  ships — 

Great  are  they ; 

But  not  a child  to  kiss  his  lips ; 

Well-a-day ! 

And  that’s  a difference  sad  to  see 
Betwixt  my  lord  the  king  and  me. 

V. 

I wear  the  cap  and  he  the  crown — 

What  of  that? 

I sleep  on  straw  and  he  on  down — 

What  of  that? 

And  he’s  the  king  and  I’m  the  clown — 
What  of  that  ? 

If  happy  I,  and  wretched  he, 

Perhaps  the  king  would  change  with  me. 

Charles  Mackay. 


RUTH. 

She  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasp’d  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
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Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 

Who  many  a glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripen’d — such  a blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 

Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 

Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell, 
But  long  lashes  veil’d  a light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 

Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim ; 

Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks  : — 

Sure,  I said,  heav’n  did  not  mean, 
Where  I reap  thou  should’st  but  glean, 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 

Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

Thomas  Hood. 


THE  USEFUL  PLOUGH. 

A country  life  is  sweet ! 

In  moderate  cold  and  heat, 

To  walk  in  the  air,  how  pleasant  and  fair 
In  every  field  of  wheat, 


K u t li  . 


GOOD-NIGHT. 
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Tlie  fairest  of  flowers,  adorning  the  bowers, 
And  every  meadow’s  brow ; 

So  that  I say,  no  courtier  may 
Compare  with  them  who  clothe  in  gray, 

And  follow  the  useful  plough. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark, 

And  labor  till  almost  dark ; 

Then  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  to  sleep  ; 

While  every  pleasant  park 
Next  morning  is  ringing  with  birds  that  are 
singing 

On  each  green  tender  bough. 

With  what  content  and  merriment 
Their  days  are  spent,  whose  minds  are  bent 
To  follow  the  useful  plough  ! 

Unknown, 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Downward  sinks  the  setting  sun, 
Soft  the  evening  shadows  fall ; 
Light  is  flying, 

Day  is  dying, 

Darkness  stealeth  over  all, 

Good-night ! 

Autumn  garners  in  her  stores — 
Foison  of  the  fading  year ; 
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Leaves  are  dying, 

Winds  are  sighing — 

Whispering  of  the  Winter  near. 

Good-night ! 

Youth  is  vanished,  manhood  wanes ; 
Age  its  forward  shadows  throws ; 

Day  is  dying, 

Years  are  flying, 

Life  runs  onward  to  its  close. 

Good-night ! 

Unknown. 


A DOUBTING  HEART. 

Where  are  the  swallows  fled? 

Frozen  and  dead, 

Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 

O doubting  heart ! 

Far  over  purple  seas, 

They  wait,  in  sunny  ease, 

The  balmy  southern  breeze, 

To  bring  them  to  their  northern  homes  once  more. 

Why  must  the  flowers  die  ? 

Prison’d  they  lie 

In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 

O doubting  heart ! 

They  only  sleep  below 
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The  soft  white  ermine  snow, 

While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 

To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  his  rays 
These  many  days ; 

Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth? 

O doubting  heart ! 

The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky, 

That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 

Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quench’d  in  night. 

What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair? 
O doubting  heart ! 

Thy  sky  is  overcast, 

Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 

Brighter  for  darkness  past, 

And  angels’  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


FAITH. 

Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 
Than  doubt  one  heart  that  if  believed 
Had  bless’d  one’s  life  with  true  believing. 
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Oh,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 

The  doubting  friend  o’ertakes  our  youth ; 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 

Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble. 


IN  THE  DOWN-HILL  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  down-hill  of  life,  when  I find  I’m  declining, 
May  my  lot  no  less  fortunate  be 
Than  a snug  elbow-chair  can  afford  for  reclining, 
And  a cot  that  o’erlooks  the  wide  sea ; 

With  an  ambling  pad-pony  to  pace  o’er  the  lawn, 
WThile  I carol  away  idle  sorrow, 

And  blithe  as  the  lark  that  each  day  hails  the 
dawn, 

Look  forward  with  hope  for  to-morrow. 

With  a porch  at  my  door,  both  for  shelter  and 
shade  too, 

As  the  sunshine  or  rain  may  prevail; 

And  a small  spot  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the 
spade  too, 

With  a barn  for  the  use  of  the  flail ; 

A cow  for  my  dairy,  a dog  for  my  game, 

And  a purse  when  a friend  wants  to  borrow ; 
I’ll  envy  no  nabob  his  riches  or  fame, 

Nor  what  honors  await  him  to-morrow. 
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From  the  bleak  northern  blast  may  my  cot  be 
completely 

Secured  by  a neighboring  hill ; 

And  at  night  may  repose  steal  upon  me  more 
sweetly 

By  the  sound  of  a murmuring  rill ; 

And  while  peace  and  plenty  I find  at  my  board, 

With  a heart  free  from  sickness  and  sorrow, 

With  my  friends  may  I share  what  to-day  may 
afford, 

And  let  them  spread  the  table  to-morrow. 

And  when  I at  last  must  throw  off  this  frail 
covering 

Which  I’ve  worn  for  threescore  years  and  ten, 

On  the  brink  of  the  grave  I’ll  not  seek  to  keep 
hovering, 

Nor  my  thread  wish  to  spin  o’er  again ; 

But  my  face  in  the  glass  I’ll  serenely  survey, 

And  with  smiles  count  each  wrinkle  and  furrow ; 

As  this  old  worn-out  stuff,  which  is  threadbare 
to-day, 

May  become  everlasting  to-morrow. 

John  Collins. 


THE  TOUCHSTONE. 

A man  there  came,  whence  none  could  tell, 
Bearing  a touchstone  in  his  hand ; 
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And  tested  all  things  in  the  land 
By  its  unerring  spell. 

Quick  birth  of  transmutation  smote 
The  fair  to  foul,  the  foul  to  fair ; 

Purple  nor  ermine  did  he  spare, 

Nor  scorn  the  dusty  coat. 

Of  heirloom  jewels,  prized  so  much, 

Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  clods, 
And  even  statua  of  the  gods 
Crumbled  beneath  its  touch. 

Then  angrily  the  people  cried, 

“ The  loss  outweighs  the  profit  far ; 

Our  goods  suffice  us  as  they  are ; 

We  will  not  have  them  tried.” 

And  since  they  could  not  so  avail 
To  check  his  unrelenting  quest, 

They  seized  him,  saying,  “ Let  him  test 
How  real  is  our  jail ! ” 

But,  though  they  slew  him  with  the  sword, 
And  in  a fire  his  touchstone  burned, 

Its  doings  could  not  be  overturned, 

Its  undoings  restored. 

And  when,  to  stop  all  future  harm, 

They  strewed  its  ashes  on  the  breeze, 
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They  little  guess’d  each  grain  of  these 
Convey’d  the  perfect  charm. 

Wm.  Allingham. 


DIFFERENT  MINDS. 

Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear 
And  wholly  bright  to  view, 

If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 
In  their  great  heaven  of  blue ; 

And  some  with  thankful  love  are  fill’d 
If  but  one  streak  of  light, 

One  ray  of  God’s  good  mercy,  gild 
The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 

Why  life  is  such  a dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied ; 

And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 
How  Love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 

Richard  C.  Trench. 


THE  THREE  RAVENS. 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a tree, 
They  were  as  black  as  they  might  be. 
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The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate, 

“ Where  shall  we  our  breakfast  take  ? ” 

u Down  in  yonder  green  field, 

There  lies  a knight  slain  under  his  shield ; 

“ His  hounds  they  lie  down  at  his  feet, 

So  well  do  they  their  master  keep ; 

“ His  hawks  they  fly  so  eagerly, 

There’s  no  fowl  dare  come  him  nigh.” 

Down  there  comes  a fallow  doe, 

As  great  with  young  as  she  might  go. 

She  lifted  up  his  bloody  head, 

And  kiss’d  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

She  got  him  up  upon  her  back, 

And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  herself  before  even-song  time. 

God  send  every  gentleman 

Such  hawks,  such  hounds,  and  such  a leman. 

Unknown. 


SHE  DIED  IN  BEAUTY. 

She  died  in  beauty  ! like  a rose 
Blown  from  its  parent  stem ; 
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She  died  in  beauty  ! like  a pearl 
Dropped  from  some  diadem. 

She  died  in  beauty  ! like  a lay 
Along  a moonlit  lake ; 

She  died  in  beauty  ! like  the  song 
Of  birds  amid  the  brake. 

She  died  in  beauty ! like  the  snow 
On  flowers  dissolved  away ; 

She  died  in  beauty  ! like  a star 
Lost  on  the  brow  of  day. 

She  lives  in  glory ! like  night’s  gems 
Set  round  the  silver  moon ; 

She  lives  in  glory  ! like  the  sun 
Amid  the  blue  of  June  ! 

Charles  Sillery. 

THE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS. 

Late,  late,  so  late  ! and  dark  the  night  and  chill 

Late,  late,  so  late  ! but  we  can  enter  still. 

Too  late,  too  late  ! ye  cannot  enter  now. 

No  light  had  we  : for  that  we  do  repent ; 

And  learning  this,  the  Bridegroom  will  relent. 

Too  late,  too  late  ! ye  cannot  enter  now. 

No  light ; so  late  ! and  dark  and  chill  the  night 

Oh  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 

Too  late,  too  late  ! ye  cannot  enter  now, 
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Have  we  not  heard  the  Bridegroom  is  so  sweet? 
Oh  let  us  in,  though  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 

No,  no,  too  late  ! ye  cannot  enter  now. 

Tennyson. 


AT  THE  CHURCH  GATE. 

Although  I enter  not, 

Yet,  round  about  the  spot 
Ofttimes  I hover, 

And  near  the  sacred  gate, 

With  longing  eyes  I wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city’s  rout, 

And  noise  and  humming ; 

They’ve  hushed  the  minster  bell, 

The  organ  ’gins  to  swell — 

She’s  coming — coming  ! 

My  lady  comes  at  last, 

Timid  and  stepping  fast, 

And  hastening  hither, 

With  modest  eyes  downcast ; 

She  comes — she’s  here — she’s  past — 
May  heaven  go  with  her  ! 


“ DINNA  YE  HEAR  IT ?” 
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Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  saint, 

Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 
Meekly  and  duly ; 

I will  not  enter  there, 

To  sully  your  pure  prayer 
With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place, 

Lingering  a minute, 

Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait, 

And  see,  through  heaven’s  gate, 
Angels  within  it. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


“ DINNA  YE  HEAR  IT?” 

’Mid  the  thunder  of  battle,  the  groans  of  the 

dying, 

The  wail  of  weak  women,  the  shouts  of  brave 
men, 

A poor  Highland  maiden  sat  sobbing  and  sighing 

As  she  longed  for  the  peace  of  her  dear  native 
glen, 

But  there  came  a glad  voice  to  the  ear  of  her 
heart, 

The  foes  of  auld  Scotland  forever  will  fear  it : 
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“We  are  saved ! we  are  saved ! ” cried  the  brave 
Highland  maid, 

“ ’Tis  the  Highlanders’  slogan  ! Oh  dinna  ye  hear 
it?” 

Dinna  ye  hear  it?  dinna  ye  hear  it? 

High  o’er  the  battle’s  din,  dinna  ye  hear  it? 

High  o’er  the  battle’s  din,  hail  it,  and  cheer  it ! 

’Tis  the  Highlanders’  slogan ! Oh  dinna  ye 
hear  it? 

A moment  the  tempest  of  battle  was  hushed, 

But  no  tidings  of  help  did  that  moment  reveal ; 

Again  to  their  shot-shattered  ramparts  they 
rushed ; 

Again  roared  the  cannon,  again  flashed  the 
steel ! 

Still  the  Highland  maid  cried,  u Let  us  welcome 
the  brave. 

The  death-mists  are  thick,  but  their  claymores 
will  clear  it ! 

The  war-pipes  are  pealing  ‘The  Campbells  are 
coming ! 7 

They  are  charging  and  cheering  ! Oh  dinna  ye 
hear  it  ? ” 

Dinna  ye  hear  it?  dinna  ye  hear  it?  etc. 

Ye  heroes  of  Lucknow,  fame  crowns  you  with 
glory; 

Love  welcomes  you  home  with  glad  songs  in 
your  praise  $ 


THE  WELCOME . 
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And  brave  Jessie  Brown,  with  her  soul-stirring 
story, 

Forever  will  live  in  the  Highlanders’  lays. 
Long  life  to  our  Queen,  and  the  hearts  who  de- 
fend her ! 

Success  to  our  flag ! and  when  danger  is  near 

it, 

May  our  pipes  be  heard  playing,  “ The  Campbells 
are  coming ! ” 

And  an  angel  voice  crying,  “Oh  dinna  ye  hear 
it?” 


Dinna  ye  hear  it?  dinna  ye  hear  it?  etc. 

Alexander  Maclagan. 


THE  WELCOME. 

Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 
Come  when  you’re  looked  for,  or  come  without 
wrarning, 

Kisses  and  welcome  you’ll  find  here  before  you, 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I’ll  adore 
you. 

Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted, 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever, 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,  “ True  lovers  ! don’t 


sever. 
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Fll  pull  you  sweet  flowers  to  wear  if  you  choose 
them ; 

Or,  after  you’ve  kissed  them,  they’ll  lie  on  my 
bosom. 

I’ll  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire 
you: 

I’ll  fetch  from  my  fancy  a tale  that  won’t  tire 
you; 

Oh  ! your  step’s  like  the  rain  to  the  summer  vexed 
farmer, 

Or  sabre  and  shield  to  a knight  without  armor ; 

I’ll  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above 
me, 

Then,  wandering,  I’ll  wish  you  in  silence  to  love 
me. 


We’ll  look  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff  and  the 
eyrie, 

We’ll  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the 
fairy, 

We’ll  look  on  the  stars,  and  we’ll  list  to  the  river, 

Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift  you  can 
give  her. 

Oh!  she’ll  whisper  you,  “ Love  as  unchangeably 
beaming, 

And  trust,  when  in  secret,  most  tunefully  stream- 
ing, 

Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  quiver, 

As  our  souls  flow  in  one  down  eternity’s  river.” 


FIRST  GRIEF. 
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So  come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 

Come  when  you’re  looked  for,  or  come  without 
warning, 

Kisses  and  welcome  you’ll  find  here  before  you  ! 

And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I’ll  adore 
you! 

Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted ; 

Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 

The  green  of  the  tree  looks  far  greener  than  ever, 

And  the  linnets  are  singing,  “ True  lovers  ! don’t 
sever ! ” 

Thomas  Osborne  Davis. 


FIRST  GRIEF. 

They  tell  me  first  and  early  love 
Outlives  all  after-dreams ; 

But  the  memory  of  a first  great  grief 
To  me  more  lasting  seems. 

The  grief  that  marks  our  dawning  youth 
To  memory  ever  clings, 

And  o’er  the  path  of  future  years 
A lengthened  shadow  flings. 

Oh ! oft  my  mind  recalls  the  hour 
When  to  my  father’s  home 

Death  came,  an  uninvited  guest, 

From  his  dwelling  in  the  tomb. 
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I had  not  seen  his  face  before — 

I shuddered  at  the  sight ; 

And  I shudder  yet  to  think  upon 
The  anguish  of  that  night ! 

A youthful  brow  and  ruddy  cheek 
Became  all  cold  and  wan ; 

An  eye  grew  dim  in  which  the  light 
Of  radiant  fancy  shone. 

Cold  was  the  cheek,  and  cold  the  brow, 
The  eye  was  fixed  and  dim ; 

And  one  there  mourned  a brother  dead, 
Who  would  have  died  for  him  ! 

I know  not  if  7twas  summer  then, 

I know  not  if  ?twas  spring ; 

But  if  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees, 

I did  not  hear  them  sing. 

If  flowers  came  forth  to  deck  the  earth, 
Their  bloom  I did  not  see ; 

I looked  upon  one  withered  flower, 

And  none  else  bloomed  for  me  ! 

A sad  and  silent  time  it  was 
Within  that  house  of  woe ; 

All  eyes  were  dim  and  overcast, 

And  every  voice  was  low. 
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And  from  each  cheek  at  intervals 
The  blood  appeared  to  start, 

As  if  recalled  in  sudden  haste 
To  aid  the  sinking  heart. 

Softly  we  trod,  as  if  afraid 
To  mar  the  sleeper’s  sleep, 

And  stole  last  looks  of  his  sad  face 
For  memory  to  keep. 

With  him  the  agony  was  o’er, 

And  now  the  pain  was  ours, 

As  thoughts  of  his  sweet  childhood  rose 
Like  odor  from  dead  flowers. 

And  when  at  last  he  was  borne  afar 
From  this  world’s  weary  strife, 

How  oft  in  thought  did  we  again 
Live  o’er  his  little  life. 

His  every  look,  his  every  word, 

His  very  voice’s  tone, 

Came  back  to  us  like  things  whose  worth 
Is  only  prized  when  gone. 

That  grief  has  passed  with  years  away, 
And  joy  has  been  my  lot ; 

But  the  one  is  long  remembered, 

And  the  other  soon  forgot. 
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The  gayest  hours  trip  lightly  by, 

And  leave  the  faintest  trace  ; 

But  the  deep,  deep  track  that  sorrow  wears 
No  time  can  e’er  efface  ! 

James  Heddernick. 


ON  SEEING  HIS  FIRST  GRANDSON. 

’Tis  strange  to  think  that  I 
A grandpa  have  become ; 

Indeed  I cannot  well  deny 
It  strikes  me  almost  dumb. 

But  what  is  stranger  far  than  this — 
Most  truly  singular — 

Oh,  partner  of  my  woes  and  bliss, 

It  makes  you  grandmamma  ! 

I find  it  hard  to  realize, 

E’en  when  this  babe  I see, 

That  you,  so  youthful  in  my  eyes, 

A grandmamma  can  be. 

For  though  we’ve  dwelt  together  now 
Some  twenty  years  and  more, 

Time  rests  as  lightly  on  your  brow 
As  back  in  sixty-four. 

And  yet  he’s  here,  this  little  boy ; 
How  he  will  bill  and  coo 
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When  lie  discovers,  to  his  joy, 

His  grandmamma  in  you  ! 

And  how  he’ll  laugh  to  look  at  me, 
His  funny  old  granddad  ! 

Ah  ! little  one,  you  seem  to  be 
A lucky  sort  of  lad. 


WHEN  FATHER  CARVES  THE  DUCK. 

We  all  look  on  with  anxious  eyes, 

When  father  carves  the  duck, 

And  mother  almost  always  sighs, 

When  father  carves  the  duck. 

Then  all  of  us  prepare  to  rise 
And  hold  our  bibs  before  our  eyes, 

And  be  prepared  for  some  surprise, 
When  father  carves  the  duck. 

He  braces  up  and  grabs  a fork, 
Whene’er  he  carves  a duck, 

And  won’t  allow  a soul  to  talk 
Until  he’s  carved  the  duck. 

The  fork  is  jabbed  into  the  sides, 
Across  the  breast  the  knife  he  slides, 
While  every  careful  person  hides 
From  flying  chips  of  duck. 

The  platter’s  always  sure  to  slip 
When  father  carves  a duck, 
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And  how  it  makes  the  dishes  skip  ! 

Potatoes  fly  amuck ! 

The  squash  and  cabbage  leap  in  space, 
We  get  some  gravy  in  our  face, 

And  father  mutters  Hindoo  grace 
Whene’er  he  carves  a duck. 

We  then  have  learned  to  walk  around 
The  dining  room  and  pluck 
From  off  the  window-sills  and  walls 
Our  share  of  father’s  duck. 

While  father  growls  and  blows  and  jaws, 
And  swears  the  knife  was  full  of  flaws, 
And  mother  jeers  at  him,  because 
He  couldn’t  carve  a duck. 


THE  PET  LAMB. 

Storm  upon  the  mountain,  night  upon  its  throne  ! 
And  the  little  snow-white  lamb,  left  alone — 
alone  ! 

Storm  upon  the  mountain,  rainy  torrents  beating, 
And  the  little  snow-white  lamb,  ever  bleating ! 

Down  the  glen  the  shepherd  drives  his  flocks  afar ; 
Through  the  murky  mist  and  cloud  shines  no 
beacon  star, 

Fast  he  hurries  onward,  never  hears  the  moan 
Of  the  pretty  snow-white  lamb,  left  alone — alone  ! 


THE  PET  LAMB. 
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At  the  shepherd’s  doorway  stands  his  little  son ; 

Sees  the  sheep  come  trooping  home,  counts  them 
one  by  one ; 

Counts  them  full  and  fairly;  trace  he  findeth 
none 

Of  the  little  snow-white  lamb,  left  alone — alone  ! 

Up  the  glen  he  races,  breasts  the  bitter  wind, 

Scours  across  the  plain,  and  leaves  wood  and 
wold  behind ! 

Storm  upon  the  mountain,  night  upon  its  throne  : 

There  he  finds  the  little  lamb,  left  alone — alone  ! 

Struggling,  panting,  sobbing,  kneeling  on  the 
ground, 

Round  the  pretty  creature’s  neck  both  his  arms 
are  wound ; 

Soon  within  his  bosom,  all  its  bleatings  done, 

Home  he  bears  the  little  lamb,  left  alone — alone  ! 

Oh,  the  happy  faces  by  the  shepherd’s  fire  ! 

High  without  the  tempest  roars,  but  the  laugh 
rings  higher, 

Young  and  old  together  make  that  joy  their  own, 

In  their  midst  the  little  lamb,  left  alone — alone  ! 


Thomas  Westwood. 
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NAPOLEON’S  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 

At  midnight  from  the  sullen  sleep 
Of  death  the  drummer  rose ; 

The  night  winds  wail,  the  moonbeams  pale 
Are  hid  as  forth  he  goes ; 

With  solemn  air  and  measured  step 
He  paces  on  his  rounds, 

And  ever  and  anon  with  might 
The  doubling  drum  he  sounds. 

His  fleshless  arms  alternately 
The  rattling  sticks  let  fall, 

By  turn  they  beat  in  rattlings  meet 
Reveille  and  roll-call ; 

Oh  ! strangely  drear  fell  on  the  ear 
The  echoes  of  that  drum, 

Old  soldiers  from  their  graves  start  up 
And  to  its  summons  come. 

They  who  repose  ’mong  Northern  snows, 
In  icy  cerements  lapped, 

Or  in  the  mould  of  Italy 

All  sweltering  are  wrapped, — 

Who  sleeps  beneath  the  oozy  Nile, 

Or  desert’s  whirling  sand, 

Break  from  their  graves,  and  armed  all, 
Spring  up  at  the  command. 
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And  at  midnight,  from  death’s  sullen  sleep, 
The  trumpeter  arose ; 

He  mounts  his  steed,  and  loud  and  long 
His  pealing  trumpet  blows  ; 

Each  horseman  heard  it,  as  he  lay 
Deep  in  his  gory  shroud, 

And  to  the  call  these  heroes  all 
On  airy  coursers  crowd. 

Deep  gash  and  scar  their  bodies  mar — 
They  were  a ghastly  file — 

And  underneath  the  glittering  casques 
Their  bleached  skulls  grimly  smile  ; 

With  haughty  mien  they  grasp  their  swords 
Within  their  bony  hands, — 

’Twould  fright  the  brave  to  see  them  wave 
Their  long  and  gleaming  brands. 

And  at  midnight,  from  the  sullen  sleep 
Of  death,  the  chief  arose, 

Behind  him  move  his  officers, 

As  slowly  forth  he  goes. 

His  hat  is  small — upon  his  coat 
No  star  or  crest  is  strung, 

And  by  his  side  a little  sword — 

His  only  arms — is  hung. 

The  wan  moon  threw  a livid  hue 
Across  the  mighty  plain, 
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And  he  that  wore  the  little  hat 
Stepped  proudly  forth  again — 

And  well  these  grizzly  warriors 
Their  little  chieftain  knew, 

For  whom  they  left  their  graves  that  night 
To  muster  in  review. 

“ Present — recover  arms  ! w The  cry 
Runs  round  in  eager  hum ; 

Before  him  all  that  host  defiles 
While  rolls  the  doubling  drum. 

“ Halt ! n then  he  calls- — his  generals 
And  captains  cluster  near — 

He  turns  to  one  that  stands  beside 
And  whispers  in  his  ear. 

From  rank  to  rank,  from  rear  to  flank 
It  wings  along  the  Seine  ; 

The  word  that  chieftain  gives  is  u France  ! v 

The  answer — u Sainte-Helene  ! ” 

And  thus  departed  Caesar  holds, 

At  midnight  hour  alway, 

The  grand  review  of  his  old  bands 
In  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Theodore  Martin. 

From  the  German. 


LIFE. 
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LIFE. 

Life,  believe,  is  not  a dream, 

So  dark  as  sages  say ; 

Oft  a little  morning  rain 
Foretells  a pleasant  day ; 

Sometimes  there  are  clouds  of  gloom, 
But  these  are  transient  all ; 

If  the  shower  will  make  the  roses  bloom, 
Oh,  why  lament  its  fall? 

Rapidly,  merrily, 

Life’s  sunny  hours  flit  by, 

Gratefully,  cheerily, 

Enjoy  them  as  they  fly. 

What  though  Death  at  times  steps  in, 
And  calls  our  Best  away? 

What  though  Sorrow  seems  to  win, 

O’er  Hope  a heavy  sway? 

Yet  Hope  again  elastic  springs, 
Unconquered,  though  she  fell ; 

Still  buoyant  are  her  golden  wings, 

Still  strong  to  bear  us  well. 

Manfully,  fearlessly, 

The  day  of  trial  bear, 

For  gloriously,  victoriously, 

Can  courage  quell  despair ! 

Charlotte  Bronte. 
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ST.  GEORGE’S,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

She  passed  up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  sire, 

A delicate  lady  in  bridal  attire, 

Fair  emblem  of  virgin  simplicity ; 

Half  London  was  there,  and  my  word,  there  were 
few 

That  stood  by  the  altar  or  hid  in  a pew, 

But  envied  Lord  Nigel’s  felicity. 

O beautiful  Bride  ! so  meek  in  thy  splendor, 

So  frank  in  thy  love  and  its  trusting  surrender, 
Departing  you  leave  us  the  town  dim  ! 

May  happiness  wing  to  thy  bosom,  unsought, 
And  may  Nigel,  esteeming  his  bliss  as  he  ought, 
Prove  worthy  thy  worship, — confound  him  ! 

Frederick  Locker. 


THE  TOYS. 

My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I struck  him  and  dismissed, 

With  hard  words,  and  unkissed, — 

His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I visited  his  bed ; 


THE  TOTS. 
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But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet ; 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own ; 
For  on  a table  drawn  beside  his  head 
He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A box  of  counters,  and  a red-veined  stone, 

A piece  of  glass  abraided  by  the  beach, 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins  ranged  there  with 
careful  art, 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So,  when  that  night  I prayed 
To  God,  I wept  and  said  : 

Ah  ! when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 

And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, — 

Then,  fatherly,  not  less 

Than  I whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou’lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 

“I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.” 

Coventry  Patmore. 
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THE  LOST  CHORD. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I know  not  what  I was  playing, 

Or  what  I was  dreaming  of  then, 

But  I struck  one  chord  of  music 
Like  the  sound  of  a great  Amen ! 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight, 

Like  the  close  of  an  angel’s  psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow, 

Like  love  overcoming  strife ; 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 
Into  one  perfect  peace, 

And  trembled  away  into  silence 
As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 

I have  sought  but  I seek  it  vainly, 
That  one  lost  chord  divine, 

That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ, 
And  entered  into  mine. 


PHILIP , MY  KING. 
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It  may  be  that  Death’s  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again ; 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
1 shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


PHILIP,  MY  KING. 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

For  round  thee  the  purple  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood’s  regal  dignities. 

Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand, 

With  love’s  invisible  sceptre  laden, 

I am  thine  Esther,  to  command, 

Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  king. 

Oh  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  king ! 

When  those  beautiful  lips  are  suing, 

And,  some  gentle  heart’s  bars  undoing, 

Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,  and  there 
Sittest  all  glorified  ! — Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair, 

For  we  that  love,  ah  ! we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  king. 
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I gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 
Philip,  my  king ; 

Ay,  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now, 

That  may  rise  like  a giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  God-throned  amidst  his  peers. 

My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  fairer, 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  coming  years  ! 

Yet  thy  head  needeth  a circlet  rarer, 

Philip,  my  king ! 

A wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm.  One  day, 
Philip,  my  king, 

Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a way 
Thorny,  and  bitter,  and  cold,  and  gray : 

Rebels  within  thee,  and  foes  without 

Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.  But  go  on,  glorious, 
Martyr,  yet  monarch  ! till  angels  shout, 

As  thou  sittest  at  the  feet  of  God  victorious, 

“ Philip,  my  king ! ” 

Mulock. 


CONSIDER. 

Consider 

The  lilies  of  the  field  whose  bloom  is  brief : 
We  are  as  they ; 

Like  them  we  fade  away, 

As  doth  a leaf. 


ONLY  A BABY  SMALL. 
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Consider 

The  sparrows  of  the  air  of  small  account ; 

Our  God  doth  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount ; 

He  guards  us  too. 

Consider 

The  lilies  that  do  neither  spin  nor  toil, 

Yet  are  most  fair ; 

What  profits  all  this  care, 

And  all  this  coil? 

Consider 

The  birds  that  have  no  barn  nor  harvest-weeks  : 
God  gives  them  food : — 

Much  more  our  Father  seeks 
To  do  us  good. 

Christina  Georgina  Rosetti. 


ONLY  A BABY  SMALL. 

Only  a baby  small, 

Dropped  from  the  skies ; 
Only  a laughing  face, 

Two  sunny  eyes. 

Only  two  cherry  lips, 

One  chubby  nose ; 

Only  two  little  hands, 

Ten  little  toes. 
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Only  a golden  head, 

Curly  and  soft ; 

Only  a tongue  that  wags 
Loudly  and  oft ; 

Only  a little  brain, 

Empty  of  thought ; 

Only  a little  heart, 

Troubled  with  naught. 

Only  a tender  flower 
Sent  us  to  rear ; 

Only  a life  to  love, 

While  we  are  here ; 

Only  a baby  small, 

Never  at  rest ; 

Small,  but  how  dear  to  us, 

God  knoweth  best. 

Matthias  Barr. 


CHANSONETTE. 

Once  at  the  angelus  (ere  I was  dead), 

Angels  all  glorious  came  to  my  bed — 

Angels  in  blue  and  white,  crowned  on  the  head. 

One  was  the  friend  I left  stark  in  the  snow ; 

One  was  the  wife  that  died  long,  long  ago ; 

One  was  the  love  I lost, — how  could  she  know? 


THE  FLOWER . 
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One  had  my  mother’s  eyes,  wistful  and  mild ; 
One  had  my  father’s  face  ; one  was  a child  ; 

All  of  them  bent  to  me — bent  down  and  smiled. 

Austin  Dobson. 


THE  FLOWER. 

Once  in  a golden  hour 
I cast  to  earth  a seed. 

Up  there  came  a flower, 

The  people  said,  a weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro’  my  garden-bower, 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

•Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o’er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

Sow’d  it  far  and  wide 

By  every  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  the  people  cried, 

“ Splendid  is  the  flower.” 

Read  my  little  fable  : 

He  that  runs  may  read. 
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Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough, 

And  some  are  poor  indeed ; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a weed. 

Tennyson. 


THE  VIOLET. 

A violet  in  the  meadow  grew, 

Shrunk  in  its  own  green  leaves  from  view, 
’Twas  in  a deep  hearted  violet. 

A blithe  young  shepherdess  came  by, 
With  lightsome  foot  and  lively  eye, 

That  way,  that  way, 

Singing  along  the  lea. 

Ah  ! thought  the  violet,  were  but  I 
The  loveliest  flower  beneath  the  sky, 

Now  but  a tiny  violet, 

That  we  the  loved  one  might  caress, 

Might  pluck  and  to  her  bosom  press, 

Ah  ! there — ah  ! there 
One  little  hour  to  be  ! 

Alas  ! alas  ! the  maiden’s  speed 
Of  the  poor  violet  took  no  heed, 


“TIME  TO  ME. 
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Down-trodden  was  the  violet. 

It  drooped — it  died — but  death  was  sweet. 
And  do  I die  then?  yet — ah  ! yet 
Through  her,  through  her, 

I die,  and  at  her  feet. 

Goethe. 


“ TIME  TO  ME.” 

Time  to  me  this  truth  hath  taught, 
’Tis  a truth  that’s  worth  revealing : 

More  offend  from  want  of  thought 
Than  from  want  of  feeling. 

If  advice  we  would  convey, 

There’s  a time  we  should  convey  it ; 

If  we’ve  but  a word  to  say, 

There’s  a time  in  which  to  say  it. 

Many  a beauteous  flower  decays, 
Though  we  tend  it  e’er  so  much ; 

Something  secret  on  it  preys, 

Which  no  human  aid  can  touch. 

So  in  many  a loving  breast 
Lies  some  canker-grief  concealed, 

That,  if  touched,  is  more  oppressed, 
Left  unto  itself — is  healed  ! 
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Oft,  unknowingly,  the  tongue 
Touches  on  a chord  so  aching 
That  a word  or  accent  wrong 

Pains  the  heart  almost  to  breaking. 

Many  a tear  of  wounded  pride, 

Many  a fault  of  human  blindness, 
Has  been  soothed  or  turned  aside 
By  a quiet  voice  of  kindness. 

Time  to  me  this  truth  hath  taught, 
’Tis  a truth  that’s  worth  revealing : 
More  offend  from  want  of  thought 
Than  from  want  of  feeling. 


THE  LOVER  PRAISETH  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  HIS  LADY’S  HAND. 

O Goodly  hand ! 

Wherein  doth  stand 
My  heart  distract  in  pain ; 

Dear  hand,  alas ! 

In  little  space 
My  life  thou  dost  restrain. 

O fingers  slight ! 

Departed  right, 

So  long,  so  small,  so  round ; 


O GOODLY  HAND. 
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Goodly  begone, 

And  yet  a bone 
Most  cruel  in  my  wound. 

With  lilies  white 
And  roses  bright 
Doth  strain  thy  color  fair ; 

Nature  did  lend 
Each  finger’s  end 
A pearl  for  to  repair. 

Consent  at  last, 

Since  that  thou  hast 
My  heart  in  thy  demain. 

For  service  true 
On  me  to  rue, 

And  reach  me  love  again. 

And  if  not  so, 

There  with  more  woe 
Enforce  thyself  to  strain 
This  simple  heart, 

That  suffered  smart, 

And  rid  it  out  of  pain. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
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A PASTORAL  OF  PHILLIS  AND 
CORYDON. 

On  a hill  there  grows  a flower, 

Fair  befall  the  dainty  sweet ; 

By  that  flower  there  is  a bower, 
Where  the  heavenly  Muses  meet. 

In  that  bower  there  is  a chair, 
Fringed  all  about  with  gold ; 

Where  doth  sit  the  fairest  fair 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold. 

It  is  Phillis  fair  and  bright, 

She  that  is  the  shepherd’s  joy ; 

She  that  Venus  did  despite, 

And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 

This  is  she,  the  wise,  the  rich, 

That  the  world  desires  to  see ; 

This  is  ipsa  qace  the  which, 

There  is  none  but  only  she. 

Who  would  not  this  face  admire  ? 

Who  would  not  this  saint  adore  ? 

Who  would  not  this  sight  desire, 
Though  he  thought  to  see  no  more  ? 

Oh  fair  eyes,  yet  let  me  see, 

One  good  look,  and  I am  gone ; 


THE  PIPER. 
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Look  on  me,  for  I am  lie, 

Thy  poor  silly  Cory  don. 

Thou  that  art  the  shepherd’s  queen, 
Look  upon  thy  silly  swain ; 

By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 
Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 

Nicholas  Breton. 


THE  PIPER. 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a cloud  I saw  a child, 

And  he  laughing  said  to  me  : 

“ Pipe  a song  about  a lamb  ! n 

So  I piped  with  merry  cheer. 

“ Piper,  pipe  that  song  again ; ” 

So  I piped : he  wept  to  hear. 

“ Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe ; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  ! ” 
So  I sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

“ Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a book  that  all  may  read ; ” — 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
And  I plucked  a hollow  reed, 
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And  I made  a rural  pen, 

And  I stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

William  Blake. 


TO  AN  INTRUSIVE  BUTTERFLY. 

I watch  yon  through  the  garden  walks, 
I watch  you  float  between 
The  avenues  of  dahlia  stalks, 

And  flicker  on  the  green ; 

You  hover  round  the  garden  seat, 

You  mount,  you  waver.  Why, 

Why  storm  us  in  our  still  retreat, 

0 saffron  butterfly ! 

Across  the  room  in  loops  of  flight 

1 watch  you  wayward  go ; 

Dance  down  a shaft  of  glancing  light, 
Review  my  books  a-row ; 

Before  the  bust  you  flaunt  and  flit 
Of  u blind  Mseonides ” — 

Ah,  trifler,  on  his  lips  there  lit 
Not  butterflies,  but  bees  ! 

You  pause,  you  poise,  you  circle  up 
Among  my  old  J apan ; 
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You  find  a comrade  on  a cup, 

A friend  upon  a fan ; 

You  wind  anon,  a breathing  while, 
Around  Amanda’s  brow, — 

Dost  dream  her  then,  O Volatile  ! 

E’en  such  an  one  as  thou? 

Away ! Her  thoughts  are  not  as  thine, 

A sterner  purpose  fills 
Her  steadfast  soul  with  deep  design 
Of  baby  bows  and  frills ; 

What  care  hath  she  for  worlds  without, — 
What  heed  for  yellow  sun, 

Whose  endless  hopes  revolve  about 
A planet,  aetat  One  ! 

Away  ! Tempt  not  the  best  of  wives  ; 

Let  not  thy  garish  wing 
Come  fluttering  our  Autumn  lives 
With  truant  dreams  of  Spring ! 

Away ! Reseek  thy  u Flowery  Land  ” ; 

Be  Buddha’s  law  obeyed ; 

Lest  Betty’s  undiscerning  hand 
Should  slay — a future  Praed  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 
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TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

Triumphal  arch,  that  fill’st  the  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood’s  sight, 

A midway  station  given, 

For  happy  spirits  to  alight 
Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach  unfold 
Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 

As  when  I dreamed  of  gems  and  gold 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  how? 

And  yet,  fair  how,  no  fahling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  rohe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o’er  the  green,  undeluged  earth 
Heaven’s  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world’s  gray  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 
O’er  mountains  yet  untrod, 

Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 
To  hless  the  how  of  God. 


A REMINISCENCE . 
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Metliinks  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 

On  earth,  delivered  from  the  deep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 

When,  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields, 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O’er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 

Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A thousand  fathoms  down  ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span ; 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


A REMINISCENCE. 

Twas  April;  ’twas  Sunday;  the  day  was  fair, — 
Yes  ! sunny  and  fair. 

And  how  happy  was  I ! 
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You  wore  the  white  dress  you  loved  to  wear ; 
And  two  little  flowers  were  hid  in  your  hair — 
Yes  ! in  your  hair — 

On  that  day — gone  by ! 

We  sat  on  the  moss ; it  was  shady  and  dry, — 
Yes  ! shady  and  dry ; 

And  we  sat  in  the  shadow. 

We  looked  at  the  leaves,  we  looked  at  the  sky, 
We  looked  at  the  brook  which  bubbled  near  by, — 
Yes  ! bubbled  near  by, 

Through  the  quiet  meadow. 

A bird  sang  on  the  swinging  vine, — 

Yes  ! on  the  vine, — 

And  then, — sang  not ; 

I took  your  little  white  hand  in  mine ; 

’Twas  April;  ?twas  Sunday;  ?twas  warm  sun- 
shine,— 

Yes  ! warm  sunshine ; 

Have  you  forgot? 

Ed.  Pailleron. 


THE  RULE  WITH  NO  EXCEPTIONS. 

Tell  me-  friend, — as  you  are  bidden, — 
What  is  hardest  to  be  hidden? 

Fire  is  hard.  The  smoke  betrays 
Its  place,  by  day, — by  night,  its  blaze. 


THE  WATER-LILY. 
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I will  tell,  as  I am  bidden, — 

Fire  is  hardest  to  be  hidden. 

I will  tell,  as  I am  bidden  ! 

Love  is  hardest  to  be  hidden, 

Do  your  best,  you  can’t  conceal  it ; 
Actions,  looks,  and  tones  reveal  it. 

I will  tell,  as  I am  bidden, — 

Love  is  hardest  to  be  hidden. 

I will  tell,  as  I am  bidden  ! 

Poetry  cannot  be  hidden. 

Fire  may  smoulder,  love  be  dead ; 

But  a poem  must  be  read. 

Song  intoxicates  the  Poet  $ 

He  will  sing  it,  he  will  show  it. 

He  must  show  it,  he  must  sing  it. 

Tell  the  fellow  then  to  bring  it ! 

Though  he  knows  you  can’t  abide  it, 
’Tis  impossible  to  hide  it. 

I will  tell,  as  I am  bidden, — 

Poems  never  can  be  hidden. 

Goethe. 


THE  WATER-LILY. 

A silent  water-lily 

From  the  dark  lake  doth  rise  ; 
Her  tender  snow-white  blossom 
On  the  still  water  lies. 
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The  moon  from  highest  heaven 
Pours  down  its  golden  light ; 

And  all  its  rays  are  gathered 
Into  that  blossom  bright. 

Around  that  snow-white  flower 
A singing  swan  doth  float ! 

It  is  his  dying  hour, 

It  is  his  dying  note. 

He  pours  his  soul  in  music, 

His  heart  must  break,  ere  long : 

O flower, — snow-white  flower  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  the  song? 

Geibel. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES. 

All  the  world’s  a stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  : 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms ; 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school ; and  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eyebrow ; then  a soldier, 


The  Water-Lily. 
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Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth ; and  then  in  justice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part ; the  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 

With  spectacle  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side, 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ; and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound : Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Shakspeare. 


THE  POET’S  SONG. 

The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 

He  pass’d  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street, 
A light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun, 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat, 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a melody  loud  and  sweet, 

That  made  the  wild- swan  pause  in  her  cloud, 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 
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The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee. 

The  snake  slipt  under  a spray, 

The  wild  hawTk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak, 
And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey, 

And  the  nightingale  thought,  “ I have  sung  many 
songs, 

But  never  a one  so  gay, 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away.” 

Tennyson. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

I made  a footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a human  shape ; 

And  the  whole  world  would  henceforth  be 
A wider  prison  unto  me  ; 

But  I was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barred  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a loving  eye. 

I saw  them — and  they  were  the  same ; 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high, — their  wide  long  lake  below, 

And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow. 


AT  THE  CONVENT  GATE. 
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I heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  channelled  rock  and  broken  bush ; 

I saw  the  white-walled  distant  town, 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle, 

"Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 

A small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 

But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle-wall, 

And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all ; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast ; 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
And  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fly, — 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 

And  I felt  troubled, — and  would  fain 
I had  not  left  my  recent  chain. 

Lord  Byron. 


AT  THE  CONVENT  GATE. 

Wisteria  blossoms  trail  and  fall 
Above  the  length  of  barrier  wall ; 
And  softly  now  and  then, 
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The  shy,  staid-breasted  doves  will  flit 
From  roof  to  gateway-top, 

And  sit  and  watch  the  ways  of  men. 

The  gate’s  ajar.  If  one  might  peep  ! 

Ah,  what  a haunt  of  rest  and  sleep 
The  shadowy  garden  seems  ! 

And  note  how  dimly  to  and  fro 
The  grave,  gray-hooded  Sisters  go, 

Like  figures  in  dreams. 

Look,  there  is  one  that  tells  her  beads ; 
And  yonder  one  apart  that  reads 
A tiny  missal’s  page  ; 

And  see,  beside  the  well,  the  two 
That,  kneeling,  strive  to  lure  anew 
The  magpie  to  its  cage  ! 

Not  beautiful — not  all ! But  each 
With  that  mild  grace,  outlying  speech, 
Which  comes  of  even  mood ; — 

The  Veil  unseen  that  women  wear 
With  heart-whole  thought,  and  quiet  care, 
And  hope  of  higher  good. 

“ A placid  life — a peaceful  life  ! 

What  need  to  these  the  name  of  Wife? 

What  gentler  task  (I  said) — 

What  worthier — e’en  your  arts  among — 
Than  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  the  young, 
And  give  the  hungry  bread  ? ” 


THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEP . 
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“ No  worthier  task ! 77  re-echoes  She, 
Who  (closer  clinging)  turns  with  me 
To  face  the  road  again  : 

— And'  yet,  in  that  warm  heart  of  hers, 
She  means  the  doves7,  for  she  prefers 
To  “ watch  the  ways  of  men.77 

Austin  Dobson. 


THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 

Sweep  ho  ! Sweep  ho  ! 

He  trudges  on  through  sleet  and  snow. 

Tired  and  hungry  both  is  he, 

And  he  whistles  vacantly. 

Sooty  black  his  rags  and  skin, 

But  the  child  is  fair  within. 

Ice  and  cold  are  better  far 
Than  his  master7s  curses  are. 

Mother  of  this  little  one, 

Could7st  thou  see  thy  little  son  ! 

Sweep  ho  ! Sweep  ho  ! 

He  trudges  on  through  sleet  and  snow. 

At  the  great  man’s  door  he  knocks, 
Which  the  servant  maid  unlocks. 
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Now  let  in  with  laugh  and  jeer, 

In  his  eye  there  stands  a tear. 

He  is  young,  but  soon  will  know 
How  to  bear  both  word  and  blow. 

Sweep  ho  ! Sweep  ho  ! 

In  the  chimney  sleet  and  snow. 

Gladly  should  his  task  be  done, 

Were’t  the  last  beneath  the  sun. 

Faithfully  it  now  shall  be, 

But,  soon  spent,  down  droppeth  he. 

Gazes  round  as  in  a dream, 

Very  strange,  but  true,  things  seem. 

Led  by  a fantastic  power 
Which  sets  by  the  present  hour, 

Creeps  he  to  a little  bed, 

Pillows  there  his  aching  head, 

And,  poor  thing  ! he  does  not  know 
There  he  lay  long  years  ago  ! 

E.  S.  H. 

THERE  IS  A GARDEN  IN  HER  FACE. 

There  is  a garden  in  her  face, 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 
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A heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 
There  cherries  grow  that  none  can  buy 
Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a double  row, 

Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 
They  look  like  rosebuds  fill’d  with  snow ; 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy 
Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still, 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 

Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Richard  Allison. 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land ! 

The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
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And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the 
sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England — 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 

What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 
Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 

There  woman’s  voice  flows  forth  in  song 
Or  childhood’s  tale  is  told ; 

Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 
Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  England, 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 

Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  ! 

Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church  bells’  chime 
Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn. 

All  other  sounds  in  that  still  time 
Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England 
By  thousands  on  her  plains, 

They  are  smiling  o’er  the  silvery  brooks, 
And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 
Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 

And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  the  eaves. 
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The  free  fair  homes  of  England, 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 
To  guard  each  hallowed  wall. 

And  green  forever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  rod, 

Where  first  the  child’s  glad  spirit  loves 
Its  country  and  its  God. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands ; 

The  smith,  a mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewTy  hands ; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whatever  he  can, 

And  looks  the  wrhole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 
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You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 

He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter’s  voice, 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise ! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  — rejoicing,  — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close ; 
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Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a night’s  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  he  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

Longfellow. 


A FANCY  FROM  FONTENELLE. 

The  Rose  in  the  garden  slipped  her  bud, 

And  she  laughed  in  the  pride  of  her  youthful 
blood, 

As  she  thought  of  the  Gardener  standing  by — 

“ He  is  old, — so  old  ! And  he  soon  must  die  ! ” 

The  full  Rose  waxed  in  the  warm  June  air, 

And  she  spread  and  spread  till  her  heart  lay  bare  ; 

And  she  laughed  once  more  as  she  heard  his 
tread — 

“ He  is  older  now  ! He  will  soon  be  dead  ! ” 

But  the  breeze  of  the  morning  blew,  and  found 

That  the  leaves  of  the  blown  Rose  strewed  the 
ground ; 
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And  he  came  at  noon,  that  Gardener  old, 
And  he  raked  them  gently  under  the  mould. 

And  I ivove  the  thing  to  a random  rhyme , 

For  the  Bose  is  Beauty , the  Gardener , Time. 

Austin  Dobson. 


AN  OLD  RHYME. 

“ I dare  not  ask  a kisse, 

I dare  not  beg  a smile, 

Lest  having  that  or  this, 

I might  grow  proud  the  while. 
No,  no,  the  utmost  share 
Of  my  desire  shall  be 
Only  to  kisse  the  aire 
That  lately  kissed  thee.” 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

In  the  rush  of  the  merry  morning, 

When  the  red  burns  through  the  gray, 
And  the  wintry  world  lies  waiting 
For  the  glory  of  the  day ; 

Then  we  hear  a fitful  rushing 
Just  without  upon  the  stair, 

See  two  white  phantoms  coming, 

Catch  the  gleam  of  sunny  hair. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 
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Are  they  Christmas  fairies  stealing 
Rows  of  little  socks  to  fill? 

Are  they  angels  floating  hither 
With  their  message  of  good-will? 

What  sweet  spell  are  these  elves  weaving. 
As  like  larks  they  chirp  and  sing? 

Are  these  palms  of  peace  from  heaven 
That  these  lovely  spirits  bring  ? 

Rosy  feet  upon  the  threshold, 

Eager  faces  peeping  through, 

With  the  first  red  ray  of  sunshine, 
Chanting  cherubs  come  in  view 
Mistletoe  and  gleaming  holly, 

Symbols  of  a blessed  day, 

In  their  chubby  hands  they  carry, 
Streaming  all  along  the  way. 

Well  we  know  them  never  weary 
Of  this  innocent  surprise  : 

Waiting,  watching,  listening  always 
With  full  hearts  and  tender  eyes, 

While  our  little  household  angels, 

White  and  golden  in  the  sun, 

Greet  us  with  the  sweet  old  welcome,— 

“ Merry  Christmas,  every  one  ! ” 
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SNEEZING. 

What  a moment,  what  a doubt ! 

All  my  nose  is  inside  out, — 

Pyramid  rhinocerostic, 

Wants  to  sneeze  and  cannot  do  it ! 

How  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me  ! 
How  with  rapturous  torment  wings  me  ! 
Now  says,  “ Sneeze,  you  fool, — get  through 
it.” 

Shee — shee — oh  ! ’tis  most  del — ishi — 

Ishi — ishi — most  del — ishi ! 

(Hang  it,  I shall  sneeze  till  spring !) 

Snuff  is  a delicious  thing. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


IN  A GARDEN. 

Baby,  see  the  flowers  ! 

— Baby  sees 

Fairer  things  than  these, 

Fairer  though  they  be  than  dreams  of  ours. 

Baby,  hear  the  birds  ! 

— Baby  knows 
Better  songs  than  those, 

Sweeter  though  they  sound  than  sweetest  words 


IN  A GARDEN. 
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Baby,  see  the  moon  ! 

— Baby’s  eyes 
Laugh  to  watch  it  rise, 

Answering  light  with  love  and  night  with  noon. 

Baby,  hear  the  sea  ! 

— Baby’s  face 
Takes  a graver  grace, 

Touched  with  wonder  what  the  sound  may  be. 

Baby,  see  the  star ! 

— Baby’s  hand 
Opens,  warm  and  bland, 

Calm  in  claim  of  all  things  fair  that  are. 

Baby;  hear  the  bells  ! 

— Baby’s  head 
Bows,  as  ripe  for  bed, 

Now  the  flowers  curl  round  and  close  their  cells. 

Baby,  flower  of  light ! 

Sleep,  and  see 
Brighter  dreams  than  we, 

Till  good  day  shall  smile  away  good  night. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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CHANGE  OF  SEASONS. 

All  seasons  we  may  come  to  seek 
Where  thou,  my  dear  one,  art, — 
Warm  summer  on  the  little  cheek, 

Cold  winter  in  the  heart. 

But  all  things  change  ; and  so,  my  love, 
These  seasons  shall  depart : 

The  winter  to  thy  cheek  shall  move ; 
The  summer,  to  thy  heart ! 

Heine. 


THE  WITCH. 

Child  ! attend  to  what  I say ; 

Do  not  turn,  nor  look  away. 

Roguish  eye  ! you  must  not  wink, 

I shall  tell  you  all  I think. 

Here  ! Hollo  ! Don’t  look  away. 
Child,  attend  to  what  I say  ! 

You’re  not  homely,  that  is  true  ! 
You’ve  an  eye  that’s  clear  and  blue ; 
Cunning  mouth  and  little  nose 
Have  their  merits  I suppose. 
Charming  is  the  word  to  fit  it, — 
Yes,  you’re  charming ; I admit  it. 


THE  WITCH. 
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Charming  here  and  charming  there, 

But  no  empress  anywhere. 

No  ! I cannot  quite  allow 
Beauty’s  crown  would  suit  your  brow. 
Charming  there  and  charming  here 
Do  not  make  a queen,  my  dear. 

For  I know  a hundred  girls, 

Brown  as  berries,  fair  as  pearls, 

Each  of  whom  might  claim  the  prize 
Given  to  loveliest  lips  and  eyes, — 

Yes,  a hundred  might  go  in, 

Challenge  you,  sweet  child,  and  win. 

A hundred  beauties,  did  I say? 

Why,  what  a number ! Yet  there  may 
A hundred  thousand  girls  combine 
To  drive  thee  from  this  heart  of  mine ; 
May  try  together,  try  alone, — 

My  empress  they  cannot  dethrone. 

Whence,  then,  this  imperial  right 
Over  me,  your  own  true  knight  ? 

Like  an  empress  is  your  reign 
In  my  heart,  for  joy  or  pain ; 

Death  or  life,  your  royal  right, 

He  accepts, — your  own  true  knight. 

Roguish  lip  and  roguish  eye, 

Look  at  me,  and  make  reply. 
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Witch  ! I wish  to  understand 
How  I came  into  your  hand. 

Look  at  me  and  make  reply : 

Tell  me,  roguish  lip  and  eye. 

Up  and  down  I search  to  see 
The  meaning  of  this  mystery. 

Tied  so  tight,  by  nothing , dear? 

Ah  ! there  must  be  magic  here  ! 

Up  and  down,  sweet  sorceress,  tell ! 
Where’s  your  wand,  and  wThat’s  your  spell  ? 

Burger. 


“BECAUSE.” 

Because — every  soul 
Feels  incessant  desire 
To  give  to  some  other 
Its  fragrance  and  fire  ; 

Because — all  things  give, 
Below,  and  above, 

Their  roses  or  thorns 
To  that  which  they  love ; 

Because — May  gives  music 
To  murmuring  streams, 
And  Night,  to  our  pains, 
Gives  nepenthe  in  dreams ; 
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Because — the  sky  gives 
The  bird  to  the  bower, 

And  morn  drops  its  dew 
In  the  cup  of  the  flower ; 

Because — when  the  wave 
Falls  asleep  on  the  strand, 

It  trembles,  and  gives 
A kiss  to  the  land ; — 

For  these  reasons,  my  own, 

My  heart  is  inclined 

To  give  thee  the  best 
I have  in  my  mind. 

I bring  my  sad  thoughts, 

My  griefs  and  my  fears ; 

Take  these,  as  the  earth  takes 
The  night’s  showers  of  tears. 

Of  my  infinite  longing, 

Take  dearest,  thy  part ; 

Take  my  light  and  my  shadow, 

O child  of  my  heart ! 

Take  the  unalloyed  trust 

Which  our  intercourse  blesses  ; 

And  take  all  my  songs, 

With  their  tender  caresses. 
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Take  my  soul,  which  moves  on 
Without  sail  or  oar, 

But  pointing  to  thee 
As  its  star  evermore. 

And  take,  O my  darling, 

My  precious,  my  own  ! 

This  heart,  which  would  perish, 

Its  love  being  gone. 

Victor  Hugo. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 
When  I embark ; 
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For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I have  crost  the  bar. 

Tennyson. 


A PROUD  FAREWELL. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  tribute  to  Tennyson. 

“ Whose  moon  of  genius  sinks  full-orbed.’’ 

No  moaning  of  the  bar ; sail  forth,  strong  ship, 
Into  that  gloom  which  has  God’s  face  for  a far 
light. 

Not  a dirge,  but  a proud  farewell  from  each  fond 
lip. 

And  praise,  abounding  praise,  and  fame’s  faint 
starlight, 

Lamping  thy  tuneful  soul  to  that  large  moon 
Where  thou  shalt  quire  with  angels.  Words  of 
woe 

Are  for  the  unfulfilled,  not  thee  whose  noon 
Of  genius  sinks  full-orbed,  glorious  aglow. 

No  moaning  of  the  bar,  musical  drifting 

Of  Time’s  waves,  turning  to  the  eternal  sea. 

Death’s  soft  wind  all  thy  gallant  canvas  lifting 
And  Christ  thy  pilot  to  the  peace  to  be. 
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SORROWS  OF  WERTHER. 

Werther  had  a love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter ; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a married  lady, 

And  a moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 

And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  by  it  was  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a shutter, 

Like  a well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Thackeray. 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman  ! experience  might  have  told  me 
That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee : 
Surely  experience  might  have  taught 
Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought ; 
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But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  ! thou  choicest  blessing 
When  joined  with  hope,  when  still  possess- 
ing; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 
When  hope  is  fled  and  passion’s  over. 
Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How7  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her ! 
How  throbs  the  pulse  w7hen  first  we  view' 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A beam  from  under  hazel  brows  ! 

How  quick  wre  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  ! 
Fondly  we  hope  ’twill  last  for  aye, 

When,  lo  ! she  changes  in  a day. 

This  record  wflll  forever  stand, 

“ Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.” 

Byron. 


SKATING-. 

— In  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a mile, 

The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed, 
I heeded  not  the  summons  ; happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us  ; for  me 
It  was  a time  of  rapture.  Clear  and  loud 
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The  village  clock  tolled  six.  I wheel’d  about, 
Proud  and  exulting,  like  an  un tired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  its  home.  All  shod  with  steel, 
We  hiss’d  along  the  polish’d  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding  horn, 
The  pack  loud-bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a voice  was  idle ; with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tingled  like  iron ; while  the  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars, 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I retired 

Into  a silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 

To  cut  across  the  image  of  a star 

That  gleam’d  upon  the  ice  ; and  oftentimes, 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning 
still 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopp’d  short ; yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
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Wheel’d  by  me,  even  as  if  the  earth  had  roll’d 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round, 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I stood  and  watch’d 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a summer  sea. 

Wordsworth. 


ODE  TO  WINTER. 

Storms  ride  the  air,  and  veil  the  sky  in  clouds, 
And  chase  the  thundering  streams  athwart  the 
land : 

Bare  stand  the  woods ; the  social  linden’s  leaves 
Far  o’er  the  valleys  whirl. 

The  vine, — a withered  stalk  ! But  why  bewail 
The  godlike  vine?  Friends,  come  and  quaff  its 
blood ! 

Let  Autumn  with  his  emptied  horn  retire  ; 

Bid  fir-crowned  Winter  hail ! 

He  decks  the  flood  with  adamantine  shield, 
Which  laughs  to  scorn  the  shafts  of  day.  Amazed, 
The  tenants  of  the  wood  new  blossoms  view  : 
Strange  lilies  strew  the  ground. 

No  more  in  tottering  gondolas  the  brides 
Tremble  ; on  Riding  cars  they  boldly  scud  : 

Hid  in  her  fur-clad  neck,  the  favorite’s  hand 
Asks  an  unneeded  warmth. 
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No  more,  like  fishes,  plunge  the  bathing  boys ; 
On  steel-winged  shoes  they  skim  the  hardened 
wave  : 

The  spouse  of  Venus  in  the  glittering  blade 
The  lightning’s  swiftness  hid. 

O Winter  ! call  thy  coldest  east-wind ; drive 
The  lingering  warriors  from  Bohemia  back : 
With  them  my  Kleist ; for  him  Lycoris  stays, 
And  his  friend’s  tawny  wine. 

Carl  Wilhelm  Rambler. 


NIGHT-SONG. 

The  moon  is  up  in  splendor, 

And  golden  stars  attend  her ; 

The  heavens  are  calm  and  bright ; 
Trees  cast  a deepening  shadow, 

And  slowly  off  the  meadow 
A mist  is  rising,  silver-white. 

Night’s  curtains  now  are  closing 
Round  half  a world,  reposing 
In  calnl  and  holy  trust ; 

All  seem  one  vast,  still  chamber, 
Where  weary  hearts  remember 
No  more  the  sorrows  of  the  dust. 

Matthias  Claudius. 


THE  MAHOGANY  THEE. 
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THE  MAHOGANY  TREE. 

Christmas  is  here ; 
Winds  whistle  shrill, 

Icy  and  chill, 

Little  care  we ; 

Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany  tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom ; 
Night-birds  are  we ; 
Here  we  carouse, 
Singing,  like  them, 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport, 

Boys,  as  we  sit ; 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 

Life  is  but  short — 
When  we  are  gone, 

Let  them  sing  on, 
Round  the  old  tree. 
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Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this ; 

Faces  we  miss, 

Pleasant  to  see. 

Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Gentle  and  just, 

Peace  to  your  dust ! 

We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a dun, 

Lurks  at  the  gate  : 

Let  the  dog  wait ; 
Happy  we’ll  be ! 

Drink,  every  one ; 

Pile  up  the  coals, 

Fill  the  red  bowls, 
Round  the  old  tree  ! 

Drain  we  the  cup. — ■ 
Friend,  art  afraid? 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 

Mantle  it  up ; 

Empty  it  yet ; 

Let  us  forget, 

Round  the  old  tree. 

Sorrows,  begone ! 

Life  and  its  ills, 
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Duns  and  their  bills, 

Bid  we  to  flee. 

Come  with  the  dawn, 

Blue-devil  sprite, 

Leave  us  to-night, 

Round  the  old  tree. 

Thackeray. 


A MAN’S  REQUIREMENTS. 

I. 

Love  me,  sweet,  with  all  thou  art, 
Feeling,  thinking,  seeing; 

Love  me  in  the  lightest  part, 

Love  me  in  full  being. 

II. 

Love  me  with  thine  open  youth 
In  its  frank  surrender, 

With  the  vowing  of  thy  mouth, 
With  its  silence  tender. 

III. 

Love  me  with  thine  azure  eyes, 
Made  for  earnest  granting ; 

Taking  color  from  the  skies, 

Can  heaven’s  truth  be  wanting? 
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IV. 

Love  me  with  their  lids,  that  fall 
Snow-like  at  first  meeting ; 

Love  me  with  thine  heart,  that  all 
Neighbors  then  see  beating. 

V. 

Love  me  with  thine  hand  stretched  out 
Freely,  open  minded ; 

Love  me  with  thy  loitering  foot, 
Hearing  one  behind  it. 

VI. 

Love  me  with  thy  voice,  that  turns 
Sudden  faint  above  me ; 

Love  me  with  thy  blush,  that  burns 
When  I murmur,  Love  me  ! 


VII. 

Love  me  with  thy  thinking  soul, 
Break  it  to  love-sighing ; 

Love  me  with  thy  thoughts  that  roll 
On  through  living — dying. 

VIII. 

Love  me  in  thy  gorgeous  airs, 

When  the  world  has  crowned  thee, 
Love  me,  kneeling  at  thy  prayers, 
With  the  angels  round  thee. 
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IX. 

Love  me  pure,  as  musers  do, 

Up  the  woodlands  shady ; 

Love  me  gayly,  fast,  and  true, 

As  a winsome  lady. 

X. 

Through  all  hopes  that  keep  us  brave, 
Farther  off  or  nigher ; 

Love  me  for  the  house  and  grave — 

And  for  something  higher. 

XI. 

Thus,  if  thou  wilt  prove  me,  dear, 
Woman’s  love  no  fable, 

I will  love  thee — half  a year — 

As  a man  is  able. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

MIGNON’S  SONG. 

Know’st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  citron 
bowers, 

Where  the  gold  orange  lights  the  dusky  grove  ? 

High  waves  the  laurel  there,  the  myrtle  flowers, 
And  through  a still  blue  heaven  the  sweet  winds 
rove : 

Know’st  thou  it  well? 

There,  there,  wi£h  thee, 

0 friend ! 0 loved  one  ! fain  my  steps  would  flee, 
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Kn  ow’st  thou  the  dwelling  ? There  the  pillars  rise, 
Soft  shines  the  hall,  the  painted  chambers 
glow; 

And  forms  of  marble  seem  with  pitying  eyes 
To  say,  “Poor  child,  what  thus  hath  wrought 
thee  wroe  ? ” 

Know’st  thou  it  well  ? 

There,  there,  with  thee,  • 

O my  protector  ! homewards  might  I flee  ! 

Know’st  thou  the  mountain?  High  its  bridge  is 
hung, 

Where  the  mule  seeks  through  mist  and  cloud 
his  way ; 

There  lurk  the  dragon  race  deep  caves  among, 
O’er  beetling  rocks  there  foams  the  torrent 
spray : 

Know’st  thou  it  well? 

With  thee,  with  thee, 

There  lies  my  path,  O father  ! let  us  flee  ! 

Goethe. 


FAREWELL ! IF  EVER  FONDEST 
PRAYER. 

Farewell ! if  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  other’s  w~eal  availed  on  high, 
^ine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
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’Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh ; 

Ok  ! more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt’s  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne’er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 
Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 

I only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I only  feel — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

Byron. 


LORELEI. 

I know  not  what  it  foretelleth, 

I am  so  sad  at  heart, 

My  mind  on  a legend  dwelleth, 

That  comes  and  will  not  depart. 

The  air  is  cool  in  the  twilight, 

And  the  Rhine  flows  smoothly  on, 
The  peaks  of  the  mountains  sparkle 
In  the  glow  of  the  evening  sun. 

High  on  yon  rock  reclineth 
A maiden  strangely  fair ; 
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Her  golden  apparel  shineth, 

She  combs  her  golden  hair. 

With  a golden  comb  she  combs  it, 

A song  the  while  sings  she, 

All  weird  and  wondrous  is  it, 

And  mighty  the  melody. 

The  boatman,  as  it  comes  o’er  him, 

It  seizes  with  fierce  delight, 

He  sees  not  the  rocks  before  him, 

His  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  height. 

I believe  in  the  end  that  the  billows 
O’er  boatman  and  boat  roll  high ; 

And  this  with  her  fearful  singing 
Was  done  by  the  Lorelei. 

Heine. 


THE  EARLY  OWL. 

An  owl  once  lived  in  a hollow  tree, 

And  he  was  as  wise  as  wise  could  be. 

The  branch  of  learning  he  didn’t  know 
Could  scarce  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  grow. 
He  knew  the  tree  from  branch  to  root, 

And  an  owl  like  that  can  afford  to  hoot. 

And  he  hooted — until,  alas  ! one  day 
He  chanced  to  hear  in  a casual  way, 
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An  insignificant  little  bird 

Make  use  of  a term  lie  had  never  heard. 

He  was  flying  to  bed  in  the  dawning  light 
When  he  heard  her  singing  with  all  her  might, 
“ Hurray  ! hurray  ! for  the  early  worm  ! ” 
“Dear  me,”  said  the  owl,  “what  a singular 
term ! 

I would  look  it  up  if  it  weren’t  so  late, 

I must  rise  at  dusk  to  investigate. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  an  owl  healthy  and  stealthy  and  wise  ! ” 

So  he  slept  like  an  honest  owl  all  day, 

And  rose  in  the  early  twilight  gray, 

And  went  to  work  in  the  dusky  light 
To  look  for  the  early  worm  at  night. 

He  searched  the  country  for  miles  around, 

But  the  early  worm  was  not  to  be  found ; 

So  he  went  to  bed  in  the  dawning  light, 

And  looked  for  the  “worm  ” again  next  night ; 
And  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again 
He  sought  and  he  sought,  but  all  in  vain, 

Till  he  must  have  looked  for  a year  and  a 
day 

For  the  early  worm  in  the  twilight  gray. 

At  last  in  despair  he  gave  up  the  search, 

And  was  heard  to  remark  as  he  sat  on  his  perch 
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By  the  side  of  his  nest  in  the  hollow  tree : 
u The  thing  is  as  plain  as  night  to  me — 
Nothing  can  shake  my  conviction  firm, 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  the  early  worm.” 


A TOAST. 

Fill  up  your  glasses,  let  the  bright  wine  flow, 
As  sunset  fades  to  after  glow, 

And  drink  with  me  to  those  we  hold  most  dear, 
Present  or  absent,  far  or  near. 

Let  every  sip  recall  a thought  of  love, 

Pure  as  the  nectar  of  the  gods  above ; 

Let  every  wish  be  heartfelt  and  be  true ; 
Banish  all  anger  that  we  ever  knew ; 

And  drink  with  me  a bumper  to  the  thought 
Of  those  we  love,  of  those  we  ought 
To  wish  all  the  brightness  on  life’s  weary  way, 
And  that  their  morrow  prove  a fairer  day 
Than  any  past,  than  any  that  has  been. 

Drink  to  this  toast,  and  say  with  me,  Amen. 

S.  S.  Howland. 


IT  MAKES  A DIFFERENCE. 

A boy  will  stand  and  hold  a kite 
From  early  morn  till  late  at  night, 
And  never  tire  at  all. 
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But,  oil ! it  gives  him  hitter  pain 
To  stand  and  hold  his  mother’s  skein 
The  while  she  winds  the  hall. 

A man  will  walk  a score  of  miles, 
Upon  the  hardest  kind  of  tiles 
About  a billiard  table. 

But,  oh ! it  nearly  takes  his  life 
To  do  an  errand  for  his  wife 
Between  the  house  and  stable. 

A girl  will  gladly  sit  and  play 
With  half  a dozen  dolls  all  day, 

And  call  it  jolly  fun. 

But,  oh  ! it  makes  her  sick  and  sour 
To  ’tend  the  baby  half  an  hour, 
Although  it’s  only  one. 

A woman  will — but  never  mind  ! 

My  wife  is  standing  close  behind, 
And  reading  o’er  my  shoulder. 
Some  other  time,  perhaps,  I may 
Take  up  the  theme  of  woman’s  way, 
When  I am  feeling  bolder. 
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THE  OAK. 

Live  thy  life, 

Young  and  old, 

Like  yon  oak, 

Bright  in  spring, 

Living  gold ; 

Summer-rich 
Then ; and  then 
Autumn  changed, 

Sober  er-hued 
Gold  again. 

All  his  leaves 
Fall’n  at  length, 

Look,  he  stands, 

Trunk  and  bough, 

Naked  strength. 

Tennyson. 


SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  no  servant  of  the  will, — 

It  has  caprices  of  its  own  : 

When  most  pursued,  ’tis  swiftly  gone ; 
When  courted  least,  it  lingers  still. 
With  its  vagaries  long  perplexed, 

I turned  and  turned  my  restless  sconce, 
Till,  one  bright  night,  I thought  at  once 
I’d  master  it ; — so  hear  my  text ! 
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When  sleep  will  tarry,  I begin 
My  long  and  my  accustomed  prayer ; 

And  in  a twinkling  sleep  is  there, 

Through  my  bed-curtains  peeping  in ; 
When  sleep  hangs  heavy  on  my  eyes, 

I think  of  debts  I fain  would  pay ; 

And  then,  as  flies  night’s  shade  from  day, 
Sleep  from  my  heavy  eyelids  flies. 

And  thus  controlled,  the  winged  one  bends 
E’en  his  fantastic  will  to  me  ; 

And,  strange  yet  true,  both  I and  he 
Are  friends, — the  very  best  of  friends  : 

We  are  a happy,  wedded  pair, 

And  I the  lord  and  he  the  dame ; 

Our  bed,  our  board,  our  hours  the  same ; 
And  we’re  united  everywhere. 

I’ll  tell  you  where  I learned  to  school 
This  wayward  sleep  : — a whispered  word 
From  a church-going  hag  I heard, — 

And  tried  it, — for  I was  no  fool. 

So  from  that  very  hour  I knew, 

That  having  ready  prayers  to  pray, 

And  having  many  debts  to  pay, 

Will  serve  for  sleep  and  waking  too. 

Spanish. 
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A LAY  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Who  ruined  me  ere  I was  born, 

Sold  every  acre,  grass  or  corn, 

And  left  the  next  heir  all  forlorn  ? 

My  Grandfather. 

Who  said  my  mother  was  no  nurse, 

And  physicked  me  and  made  me  worse, 
Till  infancy  became  a curse? 

My  Grandmother. 

Who  left  me  in  my  seventh  year, 

A comfort  to  my  mother  dear, 

And  Mr.  Pope,  the  overseer? 

My  Father. 

Who  let  me  starve  to  buy  her  gin, 

Till  all  my  bones  came  through  my  skin, 
Then  called  me  “ ugly  little  sin  ” ? 

My  Mother. 

Who  said  my  mother  was  a Turk 
And  took  me  home — and  made  me  work, 
But  managed  half  my  meals  to  shirk? 

My  Aunt. 

Who  “ of  all  earthly  things  ” would  boast, 
“He  hated  others’  brats  the  most,” 

And  therefore  made  me  feel  my  post? 

My  Uncle. 
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Who  got  in  scrapes  an  endless  score, 

And  always  laid  them  at  my  door, 

Till  many  a bitter  bang  I bore  f 
My  Cousin. 

Who  took  me  home  when  mother  died, 
Again  with  father  to  reside, 

Black  shoes,  clean  knives,  run  far  and  wide  ? 

My  Stepmother. 

Who  marred  my  stealthy  urchin  joys, 

And  when  I played  cried  u What  a noise  ! ” 
Girls  always  hector  over  boys — 

My  Sister. 

Who  used  to  share  in  what  was  mine, 

Or  took  it  all,  did  he  incline, 

’Cause  I was  eight,  and  he  was  nine  ? 

My  Brother. 

Who  stroked  my  head  and  said,  “Good  lad,” 
And  gave  me  sixpence,  “all  he  had;  ” 

But  at  the  stall  the  coin  was  bad? 

My  Godfather. 

Who  gratis,  shared  my  social  glass, 

But  when  misfortune  came  to  pass, 

Bef  err’d  me  to  the  pump  ? Alas  ! 

My  Friend. 
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Through  all  this  weary  world,  in  brief, 
Who  ever  sympathized  with  grief, 

Or  shared  my  joy — my  sole  relief? 

Myself. 

Thomas  Hood. 


THE  END. 


. 


